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Griven, 800-day clock. This. together 
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GERMAN TOUR. 


The Expedition in the Easter holid 
days we travelled as far south as Heide 
on the way 

The people everywhere were exc 
kept to the well-beaten tourist route 
Streets and trains were well-dressed an 
it was the week before Easter, a festiv 
Almost every shop had a large rabbit in 
There was everywhere an air of gaiety 
any industrial districts, but neverthele 

The language question was not 
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meagre German. But for the most p 
been disappointed 

Of the political state of the countr 
fut enough. There were admittedly m 
Sign of any hatred for them among the 

ten, for though it must have bee: 
word was directed at us. The major! 
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BIRKONIAN 


EDITORIAL. 


We appear in Jubilee dress but in a serio 
our readers will be aware already that a scho 
boys, cannot be run in these times on fees alc 
St. Paul's, have their endowments, the fruit « 
schools—and though we are one of the older 
comers to the English tradition—depend alm 
assistance. For some years we have been on 
come more and more difficult to carry on thi 


The Birkonian—An English School Magazine 


See Story, Page 9 
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LETTERS from the Members 


HAVE found the judges’ criti- 

cisms invaluable as a guide for 
staff and adviser alike throughout the 
year. I did not want to face Septem- 
ber without it. ... May I add my 
congratulations to the many others on 
the 1936 Convention? It was indeed 
thoroughly worthwhile both in the 
general sessions and clinics. The 
speakers were of a high standard and 
really had something to say—excep- 
tional in any convention. 


K. B., New York. 


E received the year book Critic 

Score Sheet telling us the score 
of our 1935 annual. We were cer- 
tainly pleased at the thoroughness with 
which you judge and criticize the year- 
book, and, of course, we were more 
than pleased at the rating of medalist 
which you gave our book. We are now 
writing you for an explanation of what 
this medalist honor means. We hope 
that you will see fit to give us an ex- 
planation so that we may have a more 
concrete objective to work for in the 
1936 year book. 

F. R., Iowa. 


Publications entered in the sev- 
eral classifications for newspapers, 


magazines or annuals in the con- 


tests conducted by the C. S. P. A. 
are rated according to their nu- 
merical scores. The three highest 
groups in each class receive blue, 
red or white ribbons according to 
their rating for first, second, and 
third places respectively. Those 
which fall below the scores for 
these classes do not receive a rib- 
bon. The highest of all the 
awards is a gold medal superim- 
posed upon a blue ribbon indi- 
cating a publication of distinction 
selected from the highest ranking 
field, the blue ribbon group, be- 
cause of its outstanding qualities 
and which merits, in the eyes of 
the judges, the greatest honor 
which the Association can confer 
on a publication. 


W E were indeed glad to hear your 
grading of the 1935 Annual and 
we are thankful for your constructive 
criticism. We shall try to improve this 
year, of course. I am enclosing a clip- 
ping which appeared in our local paper 
by special wire from New York before 
we heard from you. I also enclose a 
check for which please send me the 
aids for school publications listed be- 
low .. May I ask if we receive 


Now Plannin g To Attend a 
Twelfth Annual C. S. P. A. 
Convention, March 12-13-14 


The “College Reporter,” successor to the “College Spirit,” 
student publication at the Mankato, Minn., State Teachers’ 
College, plans to send two members of its staff to the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association Convention this year. 


ee 


general information needed? 


would you please be so kind as to furnish us with the 
We would also appreciate such 


information as hotel rates, round trip special convention rates 
either by bus or by rail, the registration information needed and 


other valuable hints to help.” 


(Signed) JERRY C. LAMM. 
Full information will be available early in December 
and will be mailed to all schools at that time. 


certificate on the contest to frame and 
hang in our office? 
F. E., Ohio. 
This annual will receive the 
Medalist Award, a gold medal su- 
perimposed on a blue ribbon, and 
also a certificate of membership in 
the C. S. P. A. which may be 
framed for the office. 


LEASE find enclosed a check for 

our subscription to the “School 
Press Review” through March, 1935. 
We have a seal from an earlier mem- 
bership in the Association. 
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Thanking you for your prompt and 
kind reply to our application for re- 
newal of membership in an organiza- 
tion that has a niche peculiarly its own 
in the educational sphere of the na- 
tion. I am, sincerely yours, 


M. B., Montana. 


I AM enclosing a money order for 

three dollars and sixty cents for 
twenty-four “Official Style Books” for 
use in my journalism class. 


N. S., New York. 


E NCLOSED please find a money 
order for six dollars and sixty 
cents for which please send me at your 
earliest convenience forty-four copies 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation Style Book. 

C. K., New Jersey. 


E NCLOSED find my check for six 
dollars. Please send to my ad- 
dress forty copies of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association Style 
Book. 

The scorebook for the 1935 contest 
has been received. Thank you for 
following this up for us and sending 
it in time for use at the beginning of 
the fall term. 


Printed In Green Ink 

The Freshman Issue of “The 
Stylus,” Brockport, N. Y., State Nor- 
mal School bi-weekly, appeared, ap- 
propriately, in green ink and bearing 
an ominous front page story with the 
head, “Overcutting Results in Expul 
sion. 
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Selling Your Publication 
to the National Advertiser 


By J. R. COMINSKY 


Assistant National Advertising Manager, “New York Times” 


“6S ELLING Your Publication to 
the National Advertiser” is my 
text for this meeting. My task 
has been made comparatively simple 
because my topic gives in logical order 
three matters worth our close examina- 
tion in the time allotted, namely, “‘Sell- 
ing,” “Your Publication,” and “The 
National Advertiser.” Once we have 
covered these, I shall try to translate 
my thoughts into more practical terms. 
May I preface my remarks by saying 
that I have strong sympathy with what 
you are doing—a sympathy that can be 
keenly felt only by one who has edited 
high school and college publications 
and appreciates the problems they pre- 
sent as well as the important influence 
they exert in student life and later. 
Having been first attracted by the gla- 
mor and power of the editorial sanc- 
tum, it is not hard for me to realize 
why there is always a surplus of as- 
pirants—if not talent—for editorial 
work whereas the line of applicants is 
always much shorter for the “grub- 
bing” work of the sales department. 
This is as true in newspaper offices as 
in high school. 

I am in the selling end of journalism. 
And the selling end in this is like the 
selling end of any other business— 
pianos, vacuum cleaners, automobiles 
—the only difference being in what we 
sell. In selling advertising, it is our 
responsibility to sell the influence of a 
publication over the reader’s buying 
habits transmitted through its circula- 
tion. Circulation is one measure of a 
publication’s selling influence. Its hold 
upon readers, which is illustrated in its 
“productiveness” for advertisers; is 
another. 


I N selling advertising, competition is 

swift and plenty. We must sell the 
advertiser not only the influence of the 
publication, but we must also impress 
upon him the comparative economy 
with which he can use our particular 
medium—and we must impress upon 
him the comparative economy with 
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Authority in Field 
Presents Views 


HE intricacies of national ad- 
vertising were explained to 
the members of the C. S. P. A. at 
their last convention in New York 
City by a member of the staff of 
“The New York Times.” His 
words and observations carry the 
weight of authority for, as Mr. 
Cominsky states in his paper, “ ‘The 
New York Times’ publishes 
more national advertising than 
any other newspaper in the world”. 
While giving careful attention to 
the facts outlined here, school pub- 
lications advisers and business man- 
agers are confronted with experi- 
ences of attempts to line up the 
school publications to receive this 
same type of advertising which, to 
date, have not met with much re- 
sponse from the national adver- 
vertisers. 
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which he can use our particular me- 
dium—and we must impress upon him 
the special qualities and merits our 
medium has in meeting a particular sit- 
uation which other mediums fail to 
have, or have in less degree. 

“Selling,” as De Lawd in “Green 
Pastures” so expressively exclaims in 
referring to the work of the Heavenly 
Father, “‘ain’t no bed of roses.” It in- 
volves high intelligence, indefatigable 
industry, marked resourcefulness, and 
above all an infinite capacity for re- 
buffs and disappointments. 

Its rewards recall the story of the 
high school lad who asked every pretty 
girl he met for a kiss almost imme. 
diately upon making her acquaintance. 
One young lady, her breath fairly taken 
away by the suddenness of the request 
and the nerve of the young man, halted 
her hand in mid-air as it sped on its 
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way to his cheek. “Don’t you often 
get your face slapped?” she demanded. 
“Oh, sure,” was the reply, “but I also 
kiss some mighty pretty girls.” —In ad- 
vertising, we frequently get our faces 
slapped—but we also get some mighty 
nice contracts. 


EFORE coming here I took the 

precaution and the preparation of 
studying some of the publications pro- 
duced by your minds and hands. I 
read rather closely the “Central Stu- 
dent” of Central High, Detroit; the 
“Southerner” of South High, Minneap- 
olis; the ‘Metropolitan Mirror” ot 
Metropolitan High, Los Angeles; the 
“Owl” of Rockford, Illinois, High 
School and the “Northern Light” of 
the Cordova, Alaska, High School. 

After examining this cross-section of 
high-school journalism I can assure 
you that condescension on my part as 
to the sort of editorial job you are 
doing would be quite out of place. It 
is a fine job. There is a gratifying 
professional touch in your articles and 
in your approach to editorial problems, 
including the make-up. There is a 
vigor and vitality about each page I 
read reflecting the efforts of alive and 
alert young people giving the best 
that is in them. It is a mighty good 
“best”—and if you carry out in later 
professional endeavor the promise of 
your school publications, the golden 
age of American journalism lies ahead 
of us, in your generation. 

But while this editorial excellence is 
gratifying, in like measure the relative- 
ly meager advertising showing is dis- 
maying. This leads to several conclu- 
sions, and I lay them on the table for 
mutual earnest consideration. 

First, it seems apparent that the less 
glamorous, the less showy job, the hard 
job of selling advertising is not at- 
tacked with the same zeal and industry 
shown by the editorial workers. At 
least, the results are not there. 

Secondly, there are factors involved 
in selling advertising in your high 
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school publications that seem not to be 
adequately appreciated. For instance, 
there is the matter of continuity. The 
onward march of high school classes, 
the constant shifting of the personnel 
selling advertising is a serious handi- 
cap and a grave problem in attaining 
necessary continuity and build-up of 
sales effort. 

Thirdly, the whole business of selling 
advertising must be on a practical basis 
of 100 cents value for every dollar. 
You must think of advertising in terms 
of the sales it creates. To that end 
you must offer every possible co-opera- 
tion to the advertiser to insure the 
success of his advertising in your pub- 
lication. English classes and art classes 
could work together in creating and 
developing ideas of copy and illustra- 
tion for advertisers. Let me warn you 
against selling on a “charity” or “good- 
will” basis. The only selling that is 
successful and that causes advertisers 
to come back into your publication 
again and again is the selling of adver- 
tising that produces results in the form 
of sales. 


L ET us consider a practical adver- 
tising problem. If there is one 
type of advertising that is conspicuous 
by its absence from the pages of your 
publication, it is national advertising. 
National or general advertising is. 
roughly, the advertising of products as 


distinguished from the advertising of 
stores. It is the advertising of products 
sold through many stores as contrasted 
with the advertising of one store or 


group of stores that 
products. 

National advertising is the most im- 
portant single advertising classification. 
During 1934 national advertising ex- 
penditures reached approximately 
$163,000,000 in newspapers, $113,000,- 
000 in magazines and $42,000,000 in 
radio networks. 

Newspapers receive, as you notice, by 
far the largest portion of the national 
advertising dollar. In 1934 news- 
papers received 46.7 per cent of na- 
tional advertising expenditures com- 
pared with 32.5 per cent for magazines 
and 12.2 per cent for radio networks. 

Now let us look at national adver- 
tising not from the revenue angle but 
from the angle of the lineage it pur- 
chases in our publications. In 1934 
the total advertising linage in all New 
York newspapers was 97,519,380 lines. 
Of this, national advertising accounted 
for 24,783,534 lines. 

We perceive here another interest- 
ing fact about advertising, that in New 
York City morning newspapers are 
more depended upon than evening 
newspapers to carry advertisers’ mes- 
sages to the buying public. Thus in 
1934 New York morning newspapers 


sells many 
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carried 15,889,268 lines of national ad- 
vertising against 8,894,266 lines for eve- 
ning newspapers. 

“The New York Times,” which pub- 
lishes more national advertising than 
any other newspaper in the world, car- 
ried 4,895,947 lines of national adver- 
tising in 1934—26.7 per cent of the 
total advertising it published. In all 
New York newspapers, national adver- 
tising accounted for 19.8 per cent of 
the total last year. 


I DO not want to put you to sleep 

with figures while trying to awaken 
your minds with these very figures to 
the enormity of the target toward 
which you might well direct your ad- 
vertising arrows. There are something 
like 8,000 active national advertisers, 
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Stumbling Blocks 
Prove Stubborn 


EVERAL important steps have 
been taken in the past, and 
another one is now contemplated, 
to place national advertising in 
school publications below the grade 
of college. The college and uni- 
versity publications have been well 
organized and carry considerable 
advertising of this type. The major 
difficulty with the other school pub- 
lications is that they vary in size, 
frequency of issue, and in the ma- 
used in their production. 
The national advertisers want uni- 
formity or they will be put to great 
expense in issuing several types of 
mats. 


terials 


Another stumbling block lies in 
the fact that national advertisers 
like to deal with publications 
through an agency and seldom 
does the circulation of a single 
publication impress these agencies. 
“Organize,” they say. “Get group 
circulation,” they continue. “Stand- 
ardize your papers,” they urge. 

Again, there are certain types of 
advertising such as that pertaining 
to tobacco, which cannot be placed 
in a secondary school publication. 
On this point it is difficult, at times, 
to get the agencies to appreciate the 
viewpoint of the teachers and ad- 
visers. 


The late lamented “Pic” was 
ideal; so ideal a medium, in fact, 
from the standpoint of the school- 
men and women, that it didn’t go 
over as we all had hoped. The 
C. S. P. A. is not necessarily pes- 
simistic but it is skeptical of the 
success of lining up these friends 
from opposite poles. 


practically none of whom is represent- 
ed in your publications. Don’t you 
think that with some thought addressed 
toward this problem and with some ef- 
fort expended in this direction you 
could invade this field, serving your- 
selves thereby in greater revenues and 
greater advertising scope for your pub- 
lications, and serving many advertisers 
with a medium that wields some influ- 
ence over a large and _ profitable 
market? 

That, you must remember, is the 
principal purpose of an advertising 
medium—to carry an advertiser’s sell- 
ing message to markets, composed of 
individuals or families or groups of in- 
dividuals, that offer the lively promise 
of buying that advertiser’s products or 
services. 


OW what are some of the na- 
tionally advertised products 
that you think could be sold by your 
publications? First, of course, you 
must consider the market your publica- 
tion reaches—primarily a market of 
students who, when not otherwise en- 
gaged, attend classes. They are not an 
income-earning group. But they are 
an income-spending group, and a very 
active one. I refer you to any parent 
for confirmation of this. And more 
than incidentally, parents form a large 
and important part of the market 
reached by your publications. It is not 
that parents necessarily read them, al- 
though doubtless you count many par- 
ents among your readers. But parents 
are influenced in much of their spend- 
ing by the fellow students who form 
your enthusiastic audiences. 

Striking evidence of what many ad- 
vertisers think of the selling influence 
of children on buying parents is given 
in radio programs and comic strip ad- 
vertisements appealing directly to chil- 
dren and urging them to urge their 
parents to buy the product advertised. 

Students form large markets for 
clothes, for sporting goods, for nation- 
ally advertised entertainment such as 
motion pictures, for books, for type- 
writers, for fountain pens, for maga- 
zines and other periodical literature. 


OW that we have decided upon a 
target for our advertising ar- 
rows, how shall we hit it? National 
advertising is handled in the main by 
agencies designated and delegated by 
the advertisers to handle this necessary 
function for them. Most of your deal- 
ings, therefore, will be with advertising 
agencies. 

There are in the United States more 
than 500 recognized agencies, 182 of 
which are in New York. At the larger 
agency there are at least two persons 
with whom it is necessary to establish 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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TERCENTENARY ISSUE 
of LOCAL NEWSPAPER 


Published by Selbyville, 


HE April 4 issue of the “Eastern 
Shore Times,” a weekly news- 
paper, printed at Berlin, Mary- 

land, was edited and published in its 
entirety by the students of the Selby- 
ville High School, Selbyville, Delaware. 

In order to avoid confusion, perhaps 
an explanation of the two states is nec- 
essary. Selbyville, Delaware, lies just 
nine miles north of Berlin, Maryland, 
and the “Eastern Shore Times” hap- 
pens to be the nearest local newspaper. 
This project was the result of the sug- 
gestion made by the editor, Mr. A. R. 
Holcombe, after speaking at an as- 
sembly program in the Selbyvill- 
School and was sponsored by the Press 
Club of the school. 

In a conference with the editor, the 
Supervising Principal, Thomas W. 
Howie, suggested dedicating this issue 
to the Three Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Founding of the Secondary 
Schools of America as in compliance 
with President Roosevelt’s letter urg- 
ing the young people of every high 
school to celebrate this Three Hun- 
dredth Anniversary in a manner which 
would bring vividly before parents and 
fellow townsmen the significance of the 


Delaware, High Schooi 


goals of this school. This issue, a full 
twenty-page paper (and incidently the 
largest issue ever published by this 
press) was organized by four commit- 
tees, each working under a faculty ad- 
viser. 


HE first, a special articles commit- 

tee, wrote to numerous prominent 
eductors, both in the state and out, 
assigning topics and requesting an ar- 
ticle for this issue. Replies to these 
letters brought much pleasure to the 
committee members. Many promi- 
nent educators such as Dr. George 
Strayer, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Dr. H. 
V. Holloway, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Albert L. Row- 
land, Dr. Henry Lester Smith, Dr. 
Ralph D. Owen, Dr. James N. Rule, 
Joseph L. Powers, Dr. John Shilling 
and many others contributed special 
articles. 

The local. news was also cared for by 
ths committee. Students were dis- 
patched to different parts of the county 
to cover any news of interest from Po- 
comoke City, Maryland, to Georgetown, 
Delaware, a distance of approximately 
fifty-five miles. During the week of 





In the above group which directed the editing and publication of this 


issue of the “Eastern Shore Times’ 


? are: 


Faculty Advisory Committee, 


Thomas W. Howie, Chairman; E. Rebecca Hobson, Mildred J. Wentz, 


Philip Young. 


Student Editor—Cleo Corby. 


mittee—Rachel Morris, Chairman; Esther Layton, Jane Kenney. 


Special Articles Com- 
Edi- 


torial—Loretta Long, Chairman; Carrie Lynch, Lameta Godwin, Ruth 


Wheeler. 


Advertising—Georgetta Walker, Chairman; Virginia Long. 


James Baker, Alvin Lynch. School Activities—Cleo Corby, Chairman; 


Elizabeth Murray, Pauline 
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Bunting, 
West, Layton McCabe, Allan Lynch, Virginia Long, Virginia Warrington. 


Mumford, Elizabeth 


Eleanor 


In All Sizes 





Illustration in Issue on “Long and Short” 
In School 


printing at least six automobiles be- 
longing to the respective students were 
ready upon call to cover news items. 

All of the advertisements appearing 
in the issue, both local and national, 
were canvassed by the second commit- 
tee. It is interesting to note that all 
expenses, even to stamps, gasoline, oil, 
telephone calls and the like were cared 
for by the school’s percentage of the 
advertising results and the balance of 
the money was used to purchase a set 
of drums for the school orchestra. 

The third committee, the school 
news committee, gathered together in- 
formation on school activities and viv- 
idly placed them before the public 
which the school serves. Articles and 
pictures of human interest with refer- 
ence to the school population were in- 
corporated, one of which appears with 
this article. 

The editorial committee wrote all of 
the editorials appearing in that section 
of the issue. The editorials were writ- 
ten on “Making the School Meet the 
Demands of Today,” “The School’s 
Responsibility in Reconstruction,” 
“Athletic Contests,” and the like. 

Everything but the actual printing, 
even to the making up of the wrapping 
sheets, was done by the group. Mr. 
Holcombe, the editor of the “Eastern 
Shore Times,” happened to be in Johns 
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The Editor Writes 


WE TURN THEM DOWN! 


INCE the day the C. S. P. A. office first opened on its 
decade of service to the school press of the United 
States, it ha’ maintained a vigorous fight to keep the 

field free of commercialism; to ferret out the sources of 
movements and materials that tended to destroy the amateur 
standing of these publications and to acquaint the member- 
ship with them; to protect the school press, even from it- 
self, from those in cuthority who saw in it a means to selfish 
advancement at the expense of the school publication; and 
to prevent or remove annoyances that would inhibit its 
growth. 

As in the case of most organizations, few members of the 
C. S. P. A. are thoroughly familiar with the everyday rou- 
tine and what it implies. When we make errors in judg- 
ment or when someone’s order goes astray or his publica- 
tion receives less credit than he believes, then we, and the 
world, know about it. 

For the edification and information of our members we 
list four requests of major importance for lists of school 
publications of advantage only to the propagandists them- 
selves which have come to us in the month of October, 
alone. 

From an organization high in the favor of the motion 
picture industry which “would like to get word of their ac- 
tivities to schools throughout the country by means of the 
school periodicals, if possible . . . .”’ It is not possible; at 
least, through the C. S. P. A. 

From a firm dealing in lists of all kinds which they in 
turn sell to interested parties for substantial sums. We give 
out nothing that can be so dispensed. 

From a firm which is establishing a “mat and cut service 
for school newspapers and we are interested in obtaining 
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as much publicity as possible, etc 
is opposed to all such services and knows that the educa- 
tional value of a publication decreases in direct proportion 
to its use of such foreign matter. 

From a bureau of the U. S. Government which is “ex- 
tremely anxious to reach high school publications . . . .” 
As the service which this bureau proposes is, ultimately, of 
a highly disputatious nature and will surely enter the po- 
litical field, the C. S. P. A. is unable to be of assistance to it. 

This is the record for only the month of October, 1935. 
Other months are similar to it. We may be wrong in 
shielding the membership of the C. S. P. A. from such so- 
licitation but we believe we stand on firm ground and that 
the experiences of the future will substantiate our beliefs. 
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“SANS PEUR, SANS REPROCHE” 


ONG association with school boys and girls who are 

L soon to be the young men and women and the leaders 

in their communities, has taught us to be careful in 

all our thoughts, words and deeds. Youth is a time when 

ideals are at their highest and when sincerity and accurate 

presentation of facts are a requisite if we are to retain its 
confidence and respect. 

On the pages of this publication from the first issue to the 
present we have tried—and, we believe, succeeded—in stat- 
ing things exactly as they are. Part of this may be attribu- 
table to several years of graduate study and teaching in a 
field that required accuracy if one was to hold his head 
up among his critical colleagues. Then followed experi- 
ence in news writing and in contacts with newspaper men 
and women—a group as critical and demanding as the stu- 
dents of earlier days. 

Consequently, we regret that our esteemed contempor- 
aries in this field of school publication work should resort 
to exaggerated statements to prove their case when much 
less would be necessary. At least, we have found the men 
and women who are associated with the school press field 
in its several capacities to require nothing more than a 
straight statement of facts to convince them of the merits 
of a case. 

In a communication which came to us indirectly (for, 
curiously, we are not on the mailing list of those whose 
words we question from time to time) there appears this 
statement: “ the one and only independent, non-profit, 
non-political association of instructors and advisers of sec- 
ondary school journalism in this country »’ and later, 
in the same letter, ““Your officers and directors are the one 
organization group in your profession receiving no compen- 
sation whatsoever for their services.” 

It is a curious quirk of human nature to expect that all 
but oneself is subject to error. Something like the old gen- 
tleman who is reported to have said when talking to a 
friend, “Everyone is a bit queer except me and thee and 
thee is a bit queer.” 

We have found by long experience that there are some 
things that we cannot get done excepting by payment; on 
the whole, however, the preponderant weight of evidence 
is in the volunteer scale. Usually we end the year much 
out of pocket because of the trips we are called upon to 
make from school to school to give what help we can to 
those who call upon us. As for politics!! . well, per- 
haps residence in the Nation’s Capital has given us a more 
relative idea of that subject than we had before. 

When one enters the “one and only” field he is open to 
question and honest criticism. Let us all keep out of that 
for the sake of the young editors with whom we are deal- 
ing if we can’t do it for the general sake of our associates 
and the cause for which we are all working. 
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ACH fall we look forward to see- 
E ing the white and gold cover of 

“The Chand Bagh Chronicle,” 
among the first of our member publi- 
cations to arrive, the quarterly pub- 
lished by the students of Isabella Tho- 
burn College of Lucknow, India, of 
which Miss Roy of the Department of 
English is the adviser. A two-column, 
twenty-four page and cover magazine, 
it leans toward prize winning essays of 
a high literary value, carries the an- 
nual Founder’s Day Program and 
serves as an alumni chronicle. 





Adviser Leon M. Woodworth of 
Schenectady, N. Y., speaker at C. S. 
P. A. conventions and contributor to 
the “Review,” became Copy Editor 
Woodworth of the ‘“Oswegonian,” 
four-page, three-column, “every-Fri- 
day-morning” news bulletin of the Os- 
wego, N. Y., State Normal School 
Summer Session. 

Another summer normal publication 
is “The Northwest Viking,” Belling- 
ham, Washington, recently reduced in 
size to five columns, but as its mast- 
head reads, “Published every Friday 
except during the month of Septem- 
ber,” we might hand it the prize for 
longevity or pertinacity or persistency 
or something. 





Rutland, “Red and 


Vermont’s, 
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“ ° 
Early-Bird” 
from Minnesota 
“M ANKATO High News,” 


semi-monthly, five col- 
umn newspaper of Mankato, 
Minn., High School, bearing the 
date, September 3, 1935, was the 
earliest-dated publication for the 
current school year to reach the 
C. S. P. A. office. 

Number 2 on the list is “Scribe 
News” of Oakland, Cal., Techni- 
cal High School, six column, four 
page, “every Wednesday”, dated 
September 4. 

Tied for third place are “The 
York-High Weekly,” William 
Penn High School, York, Pa., 
September 6, which also starts its 
thirteenth year, without misgiv- 
ings, and “Eastside Criterion,” 
Eastside High School, Paterson, 
N. J., five column bi-weekly. 


* 


White” with “Hello, Everybody” in its 
ears, greeted the school and the school 
press world for the first time this fall 
on blue paper. But the issue left one 
with neither the blues or blue. 





“The Square Deal,” semi-monthly, 


six column, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City, newspaper, 
lives up to its name in publishing in 
front page boxes—two columns apart 
(?)—the pictures of rival candidates 
for the GO presidency with a list of 
the “Qualifications”, class and other 
offices, beneath each. Its athletic com- 
ment column is called “Rough Riding.” 





Spokane’s, “Lewis and Clark Jour- 
nal” places the responsibility for its 
Wednesday morning distribution clear- 
ly on the shoulders of its forty-seven 
representatives by printing their names 
and their rooms in a front page story. 
Now it’s up to the representatives. 
Also, dolorous thought, ran a story, 
“Fewer Vacation Days This Year,” 
pointing out that some holidays come 
on Saturday. 





“Sportsology,” is the scientific (?) 
title of a column in New Haven’s Com- 
mercial High School “News,” where 
all the athletic news is seen through 
the eyes of a commentator. 





An unusual type of editorial for a 
high school publication, “In Memor- 
iam,” summarized the deaths of no- 
tables over the summer in “The Foun- 
tain” of White Sulphur, West, Va., 
High School. 


Student Writing Published In Annual Volumes 


WO volumes, representing the best 
creative work of their respective 
schools and marking noteworthy 

strides in the recognition which should 
now, and later, is sure to be, an estab- 
lished procedure in all forward looking 
schools, are the “Ka Moi Literary An- 
nual” of Kamehameha Schools, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, for 1935, and the “John 
Hay Humours,” of the high school of 
that name in Cleveland, Ohio, also for 
1935. 

Though they vary in their origin and 
content, they represent student work 
and faculty co-operation for a period 
of a year and stand as milestones in 
the mounting and tangible evidence of 
the outstanding writing and illustrating 
and typographic senses and abilities of 
the youth of America. 


“Kai Moi” is sponsored by the Chap- 
ter of the Quill and Scroll Honor So- 
ciety of the Kamehameha Schools and 
includes the prize winning selections 
in the annual contest conducted by that 
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chapter. “Each year,” states the intro- 
duction to the forty-eight page and 
cover, 6-9, double column volume, “Kai 
Moil Chapter sponsors a literary con- 
test One of the editions of ‘Kai 
lVioi Chapter sponsors a liverary con- 
ing the results of the contest. The edi- 
tion this year is printed in magazine 
form. Where entries have warranted, 
junior and senior sections have been 
judged, as the purpose of the contest 
is to give as wide recognition as possi- 
ble to student literary effort. Members 
of Quill and Scroll have formed com- 
mittees to judge the various divisions 
of the contest. Proof of the copy for 
the contest was read by the members 
and they also make up this magazine.” 


LEVEN fields of endeavor were 

recognized and in four there were 
both junior and senior divisions. One 
division was for the juniors alone and 
six were for seniors alone. At least, 
if we refer to the introduction, the 
entries apparently did not “warrant” 





two divisions in those groups. In each 
group also there were first, second and 
third places listed and also a few hon- 
orable mentions. 

The divisions were: short story, fea- 
ture story, poetry, interview, editorial, 
news story, book review, plays, posters, 
sketches and linoleum block. Certainly 
enough to give everyone in school a 
chance to exercise his talents. All in all 
112 entries are listed as “making” the 
volume. 

“Prose and Verse” is the sub-title of 
“John Hay Humours, written within 
the year by pupils in the classes in Eng- 
lish, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.” According to the “Fore- 
word” by Margaret O’Loughlin, presi- 
dent of the Humours Society, “Making 
its bow in new dress, the sixth annual 
edition of the John Hay Humours 
greets you, presented by a group of as- 
piring young writers, the John Hay 
Humours Society, the only honorary 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Report of Fall 1935 Meeting of C.S.P.A. 


Association 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 


By PHIL COLLINS 
Of Montclair, New Jersey 


ITH “Neighbors Througk 

News” as the program theme 230 

newspaper and magazine advisers 
and staff members representing thirty- 
three schools met at the Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel in Philadelphia on Satur- 
day, October 26, to outline the program 
of the C. S. P. A. Advisers’ Association 
for the year. 

Insistent notes sounded by speakers 
at the morning session and by Joseph 
M. Murphy, C. S. P. A. director, in 
his talk following the luncheon were 
the need for sharp revision of news 
values; the duty of the press as a force 
for constructive social change; the need 
for all news agencies, press and radio, 
to join hands in friendly effort to 
achieve their common ends; and an 
invitation for the professional press to 
foster its younger brother, the school 
press, as its coming fourth estate. 


a. GOSCH, press manager 
of station WFIL in Philadelphia, 
traced the growth of radio as a news 
agency but pointed out that the radio 
press has come to see its job as some- 
thing quite different from the news- 
paper’s. It may spotlight the day’s news 
and bring it to listeners with incredibie 
speed. But it must always be an “appe- 
tizer” which will make its listeners hun- 
gry to follow up the radio bulletin with 
their full newspaper accounts. So it is, 
he said, that the press and radio must 
look on each other with friendly eyes 
and be neighbors, not rivals. 

A portion of the program at the 
hotel was broadcast by WFIL. Dr. 
Reese James of the University of Penn- 
sylvania sent notice that “The School 
Journal of the Air” would soon he 
broadcast from a prominent Philadel- 
phia station to be announced later. 

In a brisk and jovial British manner, 
Frederic Snyder, world traveler and 
originator of the “verbal newspaper,” 
then surveyed and criticized today’s 
front pages. He deplored the space 
and prominence given to crime and 
scandal and was applauded when he 
stood firm for a re-vamping of our 
notion of what legitimate news is. 

“My gem of really great news for the 
day is often buried low in the inside 
pages in some article about science or 
the results of research,’ he said. He 
asked for intelligent and critical read- 
ing of the front page as a protection 
against the poison of untruth, saying, 
“As poison acts most quickly on an 
empty stomach, so poisoned news acts 
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most quickly on an uneducated mind.” 

When he concluded with his “Fable 
of the Fingers,” written after a visit to 
the League headquarters in Geneva, 
and voiced his earnest wish for intelli- 
gent friendship and _neighborliness 
among nations, he was surrounded by 
student reporters asking for copies of 
the fable which he had offered to send 
upon request. 

The workings of teletype and tele- 
photo were explained by a student edi- 
tor from the Woodbury, New Jersey, 
high school paper. 

Dr. Lester E. Klimm, professor of 
geography at Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and editor for 
the Geographical Society of Philadel- 
phia, spoke on “Geography in the 
News.” 


R. MURPHY, who had arrived 
from Washington that morning, 
had a two-point program for advisers 
approaching another year of press 
work. First, he said, the school paper 
must know its boundary lines and stay 
rigorously within them. Granted it 
must keep an eye on the community 
and develop a neighborly “interna- 
tional” spirit for off-campus affairs, it 
must tie up those affairs to its own 
campus if it is to be highly successful. 
The tremendous expansion of press 
and radio is sure to make school news- 
papers outline their province carefully 
and keep within it. Hence the need for 
constant emphasis for the local angle. 
He reminded school editors that read- 
ers are always provincial in that they 
are most interested in what happens 
close by; furthermore, that a school 
paper is the product of an ideal com- 
munity within a community and that it 
therefore must be a school paper, not a 
copy of a professional paper; that it 
must try earnestly to reflect its own 
peculiar scene if it is to prosper. 
Second, he invited the daily press 
and radio to sponsor the school press 
with great care; to foster a serious 
comradeship with school press editors 
as the journalists of a few years hence. 
He said, “It is the school newspaper 
workers who are making the world safe 
for the legitimate newspapers of the 
future.” Mentioning the short life of 
the school editor, as an editor, and his 
importance as a “key man,” he pointed 
to the need for early grooming of a 
group of likely editors, not merely by 
training in the routine of getting out a 
paper, but by wide general reading and 


the development of intelligent attitudes 
and ideals which can lead to a more 
creative type of editing. 

Mr. Murphy then mentioned the 
United Front Public Relations program, 
an outline of which has been sent to 
various C. S. P. A. members together 
with an invitation to join in the nation- 
wide simultaneous publication of ma- 
terial on several types of school activity 
that need to be interpreted to the pub- 
lic clearly and forcibly. 


ISS FLORENCE BARBER, secre- 

tary-treasurer of the association, 
announced the response of nearly a 
hundred schools who wish to join in 
the United Front program and has re- 
ceived the following letter which is 
typical of the reaction: 

October 3, 1935. 
Dear Madam, 

At a meeting of the Chicago 
Elementary Schools Press Associa- 
tion a pamphlet called United 
Front Public Relations was read 
in entirety. It was so interesting 
and detailed that I couldn’t take 
satisfactory notes on it. I want 
our school to start a paper and 
need very much that same pamph- 
let to read to the teachers of our 
school. 

Respectfully yours, 
NINA B. GILBERT. 
Avondale School 
Chicago, IIl. 
4 

Those who have united for the 
United Front program are: Mr. Win- 
field S. Adams, Goldey College, Wilm- 
ington, Delaware; Albert W. Bailey, 8 
Templeton Street, West Haven, Conn.; 
Janet Baird, South Philadelphia High, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mabel E. Baird, Wil- 
lard Hall School, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Florence B. Barber, Woodburv 
High School, Woodbury, New Jersey; 
Mary Baylson, 4111 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. J. W. Beattie, 
Stephen Palmer High, Palmerton, Pa. 

Miss E. Becton, Knoxville High 
School, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. E. E. 
Bernstein, Seward Park High School, 
New York, City; Keith Blake, 69 
Washington Street, Gloversville, N. Y.: 
Mrs. Ruth A. Burnet, Washington 
State Normal, Bellingham, Wash.; 
Dorothy Bush, 95 Washington Avenue, 
Chatham, New Jersey; Miss K. G. Ca- 
halan, 43 Fern Street, Floral Park, 
L. I.; Blanche Calvert, North High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa; Mamie L. 
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Camp, Bloomfield Ave. School, Ver- 
ona, New Jersey. 

Mr. F. J. Carroll, 761 Harrison Ave., 
Upper Montclair, N. J.; Phil D. Col- 
lins, State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey; Mrs. W. K. 
Crawford, Santa Maria Union High. 
Santa Maria, Cal.; Mr. A. Duryee 
Crooks, Eastside High School, Patter- 
son, N. J.; Elizabeth M. Crosby, East- 
ern Junior High, East Lynn, Mass.; 
Manola H. Cutting, Central Junior 
High, New Britain, Conn.; Stella G. 
Dakin, Farmington Normal, Farming- 
ton, Maine; Charles B. Daly, Bushwick 
High School, Long Island, N. Y. 

Clara C. Ewalt, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Geneva 
Foss, Havermale Junior High, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; May T. Frolich, John Mc- 
Donogh High, New Orleans, La.; Wil- 
liam L. Gantz, Piedmont High School. 
Piedmont, Cal.; Miss Cassie Gardner, 
Galax High School, Galax, Va.; Mar- 
garet M. Grandfield, Public School 217, 
Newkirk Ave. and Westminister Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lambert Greenawalt, 
William Penn High, York, Pa.; Anna 
S. Hake, Mass. Ave. School, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Mary Hall, Public School 51, Bronx, 
N. Y. C.; Rowena Harvey, South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mary 
A. Hervey, 10 Sigma Avenue, Wheel- 
ing, West Va.; Miss E. F. Hoffer, 
George Inness School, Montclair, N 
J.; Mr. C. S. Hooper, Jr., Central Ju- 
nior High, Durham, North Carolina; 
Ruth A. Huzzard, Collingswood High, 
Collingswood, N. J.; Elsie R. Kane 
(Prin.), Public School 241, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mr. Allen Kanfer, Grover 
Cleveland High, Ridgewood, Queens, 
NM. ¥. 

Mr. Frank Kissell, Mount Clemens 
High, Mount Clemens, Mich.; Gloria 
Kleist, Steuben Junior High, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Frieda S. Lewis, Thomas 
Jefferson High, Penn and Dumont 
Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charles P. 
MacInnes, West Junior High Schooi, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Jean Mack, 635 
Evergreen Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. John Marshall, Horace Mann 
High for Girls, Broadway & 120th St., 
New York City, N. Y.; Miriam Mc- 
Allister, Merchantville High School, 
Merchantville, N. J.; Helen M. C. Mc- 
Carthy, 11 Hopedale Road, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Ann G. McGuinness, Henry B. En- 
dicott High, Endicott, N. Y.; Mary 
McKenna, North Central High School, 
Spokane, Wash.; Alice Miel, Ann Ar- 
bor High School, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Ira T. Miller, Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Wash.; Mary E. Miller, Brack- 
enridge High School, San Antonio, 
Texas; Anna L. Morris, West York 
High School, West York, Pa.; Ruth 
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Nailor, Doylestown High School, Doy- 
lestown, Pa.; Mrs. Sue O’Neil, Had- 
don Heights High, Haddon Heights, 
N. J. 


Olive S. Niles, Bennington High 
School, Bennington, Vermont;  K. 
Gretta Ordway, 2 Oakmont Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Mr. J. Ormonde 
Phelan, Lincoln Junior High School, 
Meriden, Conn.; LaRue W. Piercy, 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio; Caroline E. Porter, State Teaclh- 
ers College, Salem, Mass.; Elizabeth 
M. Ramsey, Curtin Junior High 
School, Williamsport, Pa.; Ruth Red- 
field, North High School, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Anne E. Redington, William 
Penn High, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Dorothy S. Reichert, Nott Terrace 
High School, Schenectady, N. Y.; Bun- 
ney Walker Reitz, Bogota High School, 
Bogota, N. J.; Margaret Reynolds, 
Camden High School, Camden, N. J.; 
Emily Curtis Robbins, White Plains 
High, White Plains, N. Y.; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Rohrer, Fifteenth Avenue School, 
Newark, N. J.; Mary L. Rowe, Phoer- 
ixville High, Phoenixville, Pa.; William 
Ryan, Jamaica High School, 168th St. 
& Gothic Drive, Jamaica, N. Y.; Anna 
Rydingsvard, 822 52nd Street, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Mr. Max Schonberg, Public Schoo! 
70, Weeks Ave. and 174th St., Bronx, 
N. Y.; Mr. Anton B. Serota, Bay 
Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Miss Goldie Shepherd, Isaac C. Elston 
High, Michigan City, Ind.; Anthony 
J. Solumia, Jefferson High School, 
Lodi, N. J.; Maude Staudenmayer, 
Peckham Junior High, 3245 N. 37th 
St., Milwaukee, Wisc.; Elizabeth Stei- 
chen, 275 Seaman Street, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; George W. Sullivan, Jr.. 
John Adams High School, Ozone Pariz, 
Long Island; Frances E. Taylor, Ar- 
gentine High School, Kansas City, 


Kansas. 


Theresa J. Tester, Roosevelt High 
School, 450 S. Fickett Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Mary M. Vaughan, West 
Scranton Junior High, Scranton, Pa.; 
Ella E. Wakefield, Pattengill Junior 
High, Lansing, Mich.; Katherine E. 
Wheeling, Milne High School, Albany, 
N. Y.; Earl C. Whitbeck, Mechanic- 
ville High, Mechanicville, N. Y.; Bes- 
sie Whitford, Central High School, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. Hugh Whitt- 
more, Fort Lee High, Fort Lee, New 
Jersey; Lester E. Williams, Newton 
High School, Newtonville, Mass. 


Stella E. Williams, Gunnison High 
School, Gunnison, Colo.; Edith Wut- 
ton, Fort Lupton High School, Fort 
Lupton, Colo.; Nellie R. Wyatt, Wil- 
lard Hall School, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Miss Juanita Downes, Lansdowne 


High School, Lansdowne, Pa. 





ISS FLORENCE BARBER, sec- 

retary-treasurer of the associa- 

tion, announced the response of nearly 

a hundred schools who wish to join ia 
the United Front program. 

What, then, in summary, did the an- 
nual Fall meeting have to say to ad 
visers for the year ahead? 

1. Build a school paper that is 
YOURS ALONE. Don’t imitate! 

2. Tie up all off-campus news. Use 
it only if it is important to YOUR 
readers. 

3. Believe in the power of comrade- 
ship and friendship to promote social 
improvement and growth. Let your 
pages reflect that spirit. 

4. Be aware of your relation to the 
daily press. Cultivate its acquaintance 
and its friendship. 

5. Use every means to tell the story 
of your school to the community. 

The following schools were repre- 
sented at the meeting in Philadelphia: 

PENNSYLVANIA — Collingdale, 
Cheltenham, Harrisburg, Glenolden 
(Glen-Nor High School), Philadei- 
phia (Frankford H.S., Girls H. S.. 
John Hallahan H. S., Jay Cook Junior 
H. S., St. Leonard’s School, Kensing- 
ton H. S., Olney H. S., West Catholic 
Girls H. S., and Philadelphia Normal 
School), Pottstown (Pottstown Junior 
H. S.), Swarthmore, and Upper Darby. 

NEW JERSEY — Atlantic City 
(Massachusetts Avenue School, Rich- 
mond Avenue School), Collingswood, 
Elizabeth (Grover Cleveland H. S., La- 
fayette Junior H. S.), Gloucester City, 
Haddon Heights, Hammonton, Jersey 
City (Lincoln H. S., State Normal 
School), Maplewood (Seth Boyden 
School), Merchantville, Montclair 
(State Teachers College), Riverside, 
Moorestown, and New Brunswick. 

DELAWARE—Wilmington. 

The follow-up bulletin for the 
United Front Program for school pub- 
lications follows: 

To the Adviser: 

Your school is one of a group of 75, 
widely distributed geographically, that 
have, within a brief period of six weeks, 
expressed desire to participate in this 
first united effort toward interpreting 
the school to the community through 
school publications. 

The large scope of this work requires 
occasional mimeographed bulletins 
which we want you to regard as being 
just as personal as letters. 

This bulletin is in response to the 
many requests for suggestions to fol- 
low-up the first bulletin which outlines 
the general program. 

I. Form a Local Public Relations 
Committee, including as follows. This 
committee need not meet more than 
two or three times as a group: 


(Continued on Page 12) 





Interview Failure Becomes 
Successful Feature 


T is customary for the “School 
Press Review” to print examples 
of news and other writing to 

stimulate emulation and competition 
among editors and staff writers. What 
started out to be an interview for staff 
members of “The Russ,” of San Diego 
High, has been turned into a feature 
that is just as interesting as the original 
effort might have been. Newspaper of- 
fices and biographies are full of inci- 
dents in which the young reporter ts 
the butt of a joke. The famous one 
of a cub being sent to a wedding and 
returning stating there was nothing to 
report because the bride failed to show 
up is a well-known example. 

These two interviewers from Cali- 
fornia have turned the tables and given 
a creditable account of themselves to 
their editor. 


Russ Scribes Find Roosevelt and Party 
Harder To “Crack” Than England’s 
Rock of Gibraltar 

By George Ellis and Ed Griffith 
Special Staff Correspondents 

Did we interview President Roose- 
velt? WE DID NOT! 

With a pocket full of press creden- 
tials and a heart full of confidence, we 
descended upon Hotel del Coronado, 
the President's temporary “White 
House,” at 7 p. m. Tuesday. 

By using our press card-ed sedan as 
a transport for several city news- 
papermen, we wiggled our way through 
a maze of supercilious doormen and 
miscellaneous bell hops to the press 
room—which point was yards and 
yards from the President’s suite. 

All hopes of meeting with or talking 
to the nation’s Chief Executive were 
soon dispelled by a scouting expedition 
of snooping city reporters. 

We were informed that the suite it- 
self was as safe from visitation as the 
rock of Gibraltar; even more so, for 
that famous rock does not have a ring 
of United States Marines (variously 
termed “Bell Hops” and “One Order 
Men”) on guard. 

President Inaccessible 

No one was allowed beyond the cor- 
don even hours before the President 
arrived. When he and his party did 
enter the hotel patio, not even the ex- 
perienced nmewspapermen were _per- 
mitted to see him. In fact, it is safe 
to say that the President was not in- 
terviewed once by the press during his 
brief stay in San Diego. 


The first idea we had of the mar- 
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ines’ determination to protect their 
Commander-in-Chief was the arrest of 
a “Tribune” cameraman. He had com- 
mitted the heinous crime of arriving 
at the hotel with his camera earlier 
than had been expected. He was 
promptly arrested and remained in 
that uncomfortable state for two hours 
and fifteen minutes, during which 
period he was flanked by a burly ser- 
geant major. 


Reporters Rebuff Reporters 
If the President were inaccessible, 
perhaps we could see Harold Ickes, 
secretary of the interior. We followed 
two city reporters who had an appoint- 
ment with the PWA administrator. 


* 


Write Up President’s Visit 

Under the seven-column streamer, 
“Hilltoppers Roar Welcome to U. S. 
President,’ Miss Verl Freyberger’s 
“Russ” of San Diego High School, told 
the story of President Roosevelt’s visit 
to that city, of the welcome given the 
president and Mrs. Roosevelt in the 
school stadium, and how “1,000 white- 
clad Hilltop girls” blocked out a huge 
human “WELCOME” to the disting- 
uished visitors. A three-column, 7!/- 
inch cut with one large picture sur- 
rounded by nine smaller pictures of 
the President set off the front page in 
grand style and must have given the 
Chief Executive and Miss Freyberger a 
great deal of satisfaction. We re-print 
the story of the attempted interview 


with the President by a member of the 
“Russ” staff. 


* 


“What are you fellows following us 
for?” questioned our compatriots. 

“Mind if we tag along?” we asked. 

“Yes!” they snarled. 

—And so we did not interview Sec- 
retary Harold Ickes. 

General Hugh Johnson was in Room 
569 at the hotel. 

“Would you mind if the interview 
was postponed until tomorrow morn- 
ing, fellows?” was the greeting we re- 
ceived from the secretary of the former 
chief of the N. R. A. 

Would we mind! At last we were 
going to be granted an interview with 
some one important, even if he were 
not a member of the President’s ofh- 
cial party. 

Disguising our voices, we telephoned 
the General’s secretary next morning 


from the press room. The conversa- 
tion ran something like this: 

“This is the press room. There are 
a couple of boys here from the high 
school paper who want an interview 
with the General. They say you prom- 
ised—” 

“Oh, well, I just said that to get rid 
of them. I’m afraid it cannot be ar- 
ranged. Explain it to them, will you?” 

—And so we did not interview Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson. 

Ah, well, why not attempt to attend 
the conference on infantile paralysis 
Mr. Roosevelt was holding in his suite 
at 10 a. m.? 


Get Nowhere 


From a marine sergeant-major we 
obtained a secret service operative who 
referred us to a local newshawk, who 
referred us to someone else, who re- 
ferred us— 


By the time we reached the last per- 
son to whom we had been referred, 
President Roosevelt had concluded the 
conference and was on his way to in- 
spect North Island and other military 
stations. 


Even Napoleon had a Waterloo, and 
so “Old Man Hard Luck,” who had 
been following us all around Coronado, 
at last gave us a break. It was not 
much of one, but nevertheless we se- 
cured an interview with “Abe, the 
fighting newsboy,” who, according to 
no less an authority than Abe himself, 
is the friend of presidents, admirals, 
and common sailors. 


Success at Last 

We'll admit it was stooping rather 
low. We who had started out to in- 
terview the President were questioning 
a former prize fighter, now a middle- 
aged newsboy. 

Abe has secured the autographs of 
several presidents, admirals and other 
notables. He was at the Coronado try- 
ing for the third time to reach Mr. 
Roosevelt. After eleven attempts he 
got President Hoover’s autograph; so 
he figures he has plenty of time. 

Returning to San Diego, we awaited 
the President’s arrival at the high 
school stadium. Even though we had 
not succeeded in interviewing Mr. 
Roosevelt, our red press cards did ad- 
mit us into the exclusive press section, 
where we sat only three tables from 
the speaker’s stand. 


Illustrate Feature 


A four-column, 7 !4-inch cut labelled 
“Where Adams Spent Its Vacation” 
on the third page of “The Campus” of 
the John Adams High School, Ozone 
Park, N. Y., told the story in pictures. 
Fifteen snapshots surrounding a globe 
required no further explanation. 
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oT HE Birkonian” of Birkenhead 
School, Birkenhead, England, 
appeared “In Jubilee dress 
but in a serious rather than a festive 
spirit.” The editorial in Volume 40, 
Part 2, June, 1935, carries an appeal 
for subscribers to an increased endow- 
ment for the institution: “Most of 
our readers will be aware already that 
a school of our kind, composed mainly 
of day-boys, cannot be run in these 
times on fees alone. Old foundations, 
like Dulwich and St. Paul’s, have their 
endowments, the fruit of many genera- 
tions of loyalty. Modern schools— 
and though we are one of the older 
institutions of Birkenhead, we are new- 
comers to the English tradition—de- 
pend almost without exception upon 
Government assistance.” The editorial 
goes on to say they can’t keep on with- 
out Government aid, and receipt of a 
“Treasury grant” will enable improve- 
ments to be made in buildings and 
equipment, and standard salaries to be 
paid to the staff; it is no secret that in 
both respects the school has been 
justly open to criticism for some time.” 
This editorial complaint surely indi- 
cates that English and American edi- 
tors and the schools they represent are 
alike in more respects than the fact 
they publish periodicals which are duly 
exchanged. 


SECOND editorial states “Some 

criticism and interest has been 
aroused by our experiments with the 
‘Birkonian’ cover, and one critic, we 
are glad to see, has actually written to 
us. Frankly, we are all for a continu- 
ance of the experimentation, but we do 
not want to alienate our readers; if 
they dislike change and novelty they 
have only to say so with sufficient em- 
phasis. 


“Our own feeling is that the more 
variety and freedom can be given to 
a school magazine, both inside and out, 
the more interesting and valuable it is. 
As regards cover design, we are all be- 
ginners. We had the old design for 
perhaps fifty years; we shall probably 
come to rest one day on another; but 
meanwhile, isn’t it healthier and more 
amusing to experiment? Isn’t it a 
chance for young draughtsmen and de- 
signers? And even if you are jolted 
sometimes by a strange and fierce as- 
sembly of colors isn’t it rather good 
for you? 

“The first new cover—the tri-colour 
‘flash’—was a combined effort of the 
editorial staff. The second—a light 
linear design—was originally a boy’s 
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(Illustrations on Front Cover) 


work but had to be altered because the 
authorities thought it too bright; the re- 
sult was a rather unsatisfactory com- 
promise. The third cover—February, 
1935—-was a carefully thought-out spac- 
ing of extra-bold Gill Sans type; there 
was no design . . . . The present geo- 
metrical design, by a friend of the 
school, came in at the right moment, 
and, though intended primarily for a 
Jubilee cover, could be printed equally 
well in other colours. But once again 
it has barely escaped the veto, and we 
hope, in justice to all parties, that read- 
ers will let us know their opinions... . 
A design like this, you see, has no story 
to tell, no ax to grind, but, like a 
fugue or an equation, stands for clar- 
ity and poise; it is an arrangement of 
line and colour to fit a given space.” 


VIDENTLY editors from overseas 
are subject to the same criticism 
for all their acts as they are on this 
side of the Atlantic. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the school publication is so much 
everybody’s business, for it represents 
everyone and everything in the school, 
that changes are regularly and loudly 
demanded by the student-readers and 
just as fiercely and vociferously resent- 
ed. Woodrow Wilson once stated that 
the most conservative bodies in the 
world were groups of students and that 
if anyone doubted his assertion, to 
change some established custom, even 
a minor one, and observe the reactions. 
Evidently the “Birkonian” editor is 
fortifying himself in his position be- 
cause a three-line comment below the 
above-quoted editorial states, ““A small 
Arts Sub-Committee has been formed 
to assist the editors in the choice of 
drawings, photographs, etc., and all the 
illustrations in the present number are 
their choice.” 


The magazine, six and a quarter by 
seven and three-quarters, an odd size 
as compared to American school maga- 
zines, thirty-two pages and cover, with 
one photographic insert, printed on 
book paper, single column, with oc- 
casional wood-cuts—one, a full page il- 
lustration—has bold-face heads flush 
with the left hand column line, varying 
in size according to the importance of 
the following paragraph. 

No “departments” are so designated 
but nevertheless one is conscious of 
complete school coverage and a whole- 
some variety of news and notes, art and 
photography, poetry and prose, and 
the voice of an interested, serious, and 
active student body. 


Under the heading “O-B. Notes,” 


the traditional “Old Boys” of the Eng- 
lish schools, which would correspond 
to the rather trite and _ labored 
“Alumni News” of the average Ameri- 
can school publication, are such items 
as: 


PARLIAMENT. 

H. Graham White, M. P., has been 
appointed a member of the Broadcast- 
ing Inquiry Committee. 

U.S.A 

E. G. W. Hancox threatens to go na- 
tive in his Arizonian wilderness, and 
W. H. L. Marchbank too is, we gather, 
likely to become an American citizen. 
He has been editing the school maga- 
zine at Morristown School and sent us 
an amusing but unprintable contribu- 
tion which presumably, had been cen- 
sored by his headmaster. 


FLEET STREET. (The headquar- 

ters of English journalism). 

D. C. Williams and P. J. Duff are 
pegging out a claim for themselves in 
that queer country shared by The 
Times, the Hairy Hiker, Vogue, the 
Poultry World and the Pan-Judaic Re- 
view. Their business h. q.’s adjoin. 
You may see D. C. W’s handiwork in 
“Dress and Beauty,” and read P.J.D.’s 
verdict on the modern world through 
the eyes of “Twenty-one” from time to 
time in the Liverpool Post’s London 
letter. 


ORDEAL BY EXAMINATION. 

S. L. Strange, R. A. Smith, C. H. 
Hunter, P. F. Shepheard, N. P. Sydie, 
P. Kenworthy, H. A. Leece, and J. A. 
Poole have successfully passed various 
stages on the road to mastery of Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, Architecture and Sur- 
veyorship. 


UR advisers who are constantly 

complaining of the lack of spe- 
cific facts in articles written by con- 
tributors to their publications and who 
drill both newspaper and magazine 
staff members on the five W’s wheneve- 
a news item is to appear in any type of 
publication, will be interested to ob- 
serve the disregard of this detail which 
the “Birkonian” articles reveal. For 
example, “In the second term of its 
renewed existence, the (Classical) So- 
ciety still flourishes. Three meetings 
have been held and well attended; tea 
has been provided as refreshment for 
exhausted minds.” One can hear the 
C. S. P. A. advisers going over this 
contribution with its proud author and 
demanding: “When were the meetings 
held?” “Where?” “At what hour?” 
“Who are the officers of the Society?” 
“Who poured?” “Who founded the 
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Society?” “When?” and as the follow- 
ing paragraph stated, “at the next meet- 
ing two members read papers ‘Mith- 
raism’ and ‘Medicine in the Ancient 
World” ’ The editor of an Ameri- 
can school publication would refuse to 
print unless he knew who the students 
were who read the papers. 

Under another heading, “Photog 
raphic Society,” the article states, “We 
hear of many photographs produced 
by those who were fortunate enough to 
go with the Headmaster to Germany 
in the Easter holidays, but so far, we 
have seen only two sets. These are 
very interesting. . . There is a report 
that one member of the party incurred 
the voluble displeasure of a Nazi Un- 
der-officer by his photographic proclivi- 
ties.” Our high school students would 
release the vials of their wrath upon 
their editors, reporters and staff mem- 
bers unless full and complete particu- 
lars were provided with each story. To 
our eyes there is an amazingly inter- 
esting story in the “member of the 
party” who “incurred the voluble dis- 
pleasure of a Nazi Under-officer.” In 
fact, the photographic trip pales to in- 
significance in the mind of an American 
editor besides the story alluded to and 
disposed of with such calm indiffer- 
ence by his British prototype. In the 
American paper it would draw a ban- 
ner head and be the sensation of the 
week. Knowing our American youth, 
it is perhaps as well for the nervous 
systems of their teachers that more 
than three thousand miles of water 
separates them from “a Nazi Under- 
officer.” 


HERE is even an element of what 

in America is prevailingly called 
“radicalism.” In an essay on “Empire 
Day,” or “On Remaining English” the 
essayist starts out with “I like being an 
Englishman” and continues “Away with 
this Empire business and for a start, 
away with Empire Day.” “There are 
four countries—five maybe—in the 
United Kingdom, not counting the Isle 
of Man and the County of Cockayne 
Let them unite, more or less, if they 
will, and call themselves by this digni- 
fied name, which means only a little 
more than it says. But, Australia and 
Kenya, Punjab and Fiji are no more 
British than Calais or Cincinnati. To 
float a British Empire out of such in 
dependence is a fraud, a fake, it is 
high finance.” 

Then the writer goes on to show 
what England received from her var 
ious conquests and concludes, “Empire 
is a national disease. Even healthy 
peoples like the Danes and Swedes are 
not immune; and the cure is usually 
bloody. Yet the imperialist always be- 
trays his character. There is something 
both of brittle and bounce in his dis- 
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plays; you may recognize him by his 
trade-marks of dishonesty, vulgarity, 
cruelty—above all transience. Let us 
therefore remain Englishmen, and 
Yorkshiremen and citizens of Canter- 
bury or Stoke; let us even, if we will, 
be Christian or pagan, airmen or in- 
ternational architects; the world is ever 
more readily our oyster. But we can 
only open and enjoy it if we remain 
ourselves.” 


BIT of humor, source undesig- 

nated, so we are at liberty to 
consider it original, is somewhat rem- 
iniscent of some we have read in our 
own publications. While ours is usual- 
ly labelled “Jokes” or “Humor” so 
that the reader will not confuse it with 
the more serious items in the school 


publication, our English editor labels 
his: 


Believe It Or Not 


A cypress is a machine used for 
pressing fruits to get wine from. 

The Apocalypse is a reference 
to the Four Horsemen of John 
Galsworthy. Or, if you prefer, 

Apocalypse. A disease. He has 
Apocalypse. 

A “yorker” is a fast ball which 
does not bounce till it is off the 
pitch. 

A “yorker” is a ball that never 
pitches. 

Carburetter. 
car. 

Ganymede is an island in the 
Thames. 

Curling is a game played on the 
ice with curls. 

The septuagint is a 70-legged 
centipede. 

Metre is a place of a star which 
moves. 


The stomach of a 


The universal cry of editors the 
world around for copy and more copy 
is not absent from the “Birkonian.” 
To stimulate contributions, the editor 
ran the following inducement: 


Notice 
We still feel that individual 


members of the school are not do- 
ing all they might to make the 
magazine interesting. General re- 
quests for contributions err on the 
side of vagueness, so here are three 
suggestions: 

1. Extracts from a dairy kept dur- 
ing my Fourteenth Year. 

2. A Conducted Tour, round a 
Famous School. 

3. A thriller, “The Matriculation 
Murder.” 

We are able to offer a 5/— book 
prize for the best contribution in 
each of these classes and also for 
the best account of an original ex- 
perience during the summer holi- 


days. Contributions to be sent in 
before September 21st. 


Jest as the issue we are reviewing 
started out with a justification of the 
cover, it was concluded under the head- 
ing of “Correspondence, Etc.” by a 
letter protesting the very same cover 
together with the editor’s reply: 

May I quote a passage from a 
review of the last “Birkonian,” 
which I happened to see in one of 
those local papers we possess? 
There seems to me to be a lot of 
wisdom in it. Here it is: “May 
we suggest that the most satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem (of a 
new cover design) would be a cov- 
er bearing the school crest and the 
title of the magazine.” I consider 
these to be very sound sentiments. 
A white cover with the school crest 
and the word ‘Birkonian’ printed 
on it in decent lettering would be 
a vast improvement on the ama- 
teurish designs that have super- 
seded the crest or, as in the last 
issue, on the cheap red lettering on 
a drab grey background. Possibly 
these would be admirable for a 
trade circular or a bulb catalogue 
where the main object is to create 
something striking, but for a 
school magazine it merely shows 
cheapness of material and cheap- 
ness of ideas. The difference be- 
tween the present cover and the 
one I have suggested would be 
much as the difference between the 
advertising posters of the Play- 
house and those of an ordinary 
cinema in this district; one is plain, 
dignified and pleasing, the other is 
a gaudy and cheap creation which 
is enough to drive away anyone 
from that cinema simply by an 
unwelcome impression received 
from its posters. So it is with the 
‘Birkonian;’ and I am convinced 
the editors may search for a life- 
time and they will never find a 
really satisfactory cover design of 
the type they require. Therefore 
I recommend a return to ortho- 
doxy. 

Your, etc., 
Puzzled, Inquisitive, 
Indignant, or what you will.” 


“As regards the cover we disagree 
heartily with our correspondent on 
every point he raises. 

1. “Amateurish designs.” We en- 
courage amateurs in every branch of 
the magazine. 

2. “Cheap red lettering.” An un- 
fortunate remark: the lettering was 
from a fount designed by Eric Gill, one 
of our leading type-creators. Admit- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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OR too many years, the Teachers 
College periodical has played the 
role of Orphan Annie. Its inabil- 

ity to fit into the collegiate or scholastic 
categories has forced it into the back- 
yard of many a press convention. Soli- 
tary confiinement invites psychosis. The 
complex of inferiority has been its fate. 

The renaissance, however, would 
seem to be at hand. Agitation is afoot 
to rescue this disinherited step-child 
and to plant its standard in the fore- 
ground of the publication scene. The 
shy one is making a strong bid for 
recognition as a vital and unique per- 
sonality in the world of print. 

Picture a leper made suddenly whole. 
The world lowers its barriers, yet, how 
timidly he approaches his new orientt- 
tion. Fighting down the scars of exile, 
he slowly allows himself to slip into the 
sea of action, gathering courage as he 
becomes attuned to its pulse until, with 
an exultant cry, he yields to its impetus 
and strikes out boldly with the current. 

So, fancifully enough, is the parallel 
drawn with this renascent press divi- 
sion. Spasmodically, for a period of 
years, it strove to depart the leper 
colony but always, somehow, just 
missed the boat. It was not till April 
of 1934 that our adventure made the 
gangplank. Though seasick, he sur- 
vived a stormy discussion to emerge 
victorious and to rally round the ban- 
ner of a full-blown constitution. The 
broadsides from a series of regional 
round-table discussions brought their 
aftermath of patches, but all in all, the 
draft kept its original contour remark- 
ably well and flaunts itself today as 
dedicated to the fostering and further- 
ing of the American Teacher College 
Press. 


-* is our philosophy then, to borrow 
from the maxim of the fifty million 
Frenchmen and to so expand our mem- 
bership that our ideal of emphasizing 
the unique contribution of the Teach- 
ers College periodical can’t go wrong. 
If you editors of Teacher College pub- 
lications have enough of the reformer 
and the promoter in your protoplasm, 
then glance over the historical, con- 
temporary and visionary phases of this 
patient in such challenging need for 
rehabilitation. If you would like your 
school to lend its academic shoulder to 
this big push please contact our head- 
quarters. We need a united front. 
The publication history of the 
Teachers’ College periodical has con- 
sistently revealed a trend distinct from 
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that of higher schools in general. 
Broadly stated, the publications of this 
division are distinguished from others 
by at least two major fields of responsi- 
bility. The first of these is to reflect 
professional as well as collegiate aspects 
of the school; the second, to provide 
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the machinery for imparting the tech- 
nique of press advisership to certain 
of the teachers in training. There are 
others, but these are paramount. 


In April, 1934, at the New York con- 
vention, the Schools of Education Divi- 
sion of the C. S. P. A. entrusted to a 
student committee the task of drafting 
the constitution for an association 
which might more effectively stimulate 
Teachers’ College publications along 
significant and forward-looking lines 
of development. A series of amend- 
ment-discussion meetings whipped the 
constitution into the shape which, with 
some further amendments, was accep- 
ted by the March, 1933, convention. 
A national secretary-treasurer and an 
executive board composed of two ad- 
visers and three students were elected 
and entrusted with the program for the 
current year. 


The first convening of that board 
occurred in Trenton, Saturday, May 
11, 1935. The preliminary publicity 
features were decided upon and the de- 
tails worked out at a subsequent session 


held at Philadelphia in June of the 


Same year. 


On Saturday, October 26, 1935, the 
third session of the Executive Commit- 
tee was held at the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia concurrently with 





the annual convention of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers’ Association. 

Out of that meeting, attended by Mr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, director of the C. 
S. P. A., grew the program for the cur- 
rent year and for the National Conven- 


tion at New York in March, 1936. 


HE Associated Teachers’ College 

Press is an afhliate of the C. S. P. 
A. Registration with that society 
($4.00) includes the right to enter the 
medal contest of the association, to en- 
joy all advantages of the yearly con- 
vention, and includes, as well, the 
year’s subscription to the “School Press 
Review.” The theme selected by the 
Executive Board for this year is: “The 
Technique of School Publication Ad- 
visership.” 

In the December issue of the “School 
Press Review” will appear two articles 
bearing upon this subject outlining the 
reactions of practicing advisers to this 
problem. In the January issue of the 
“Review” will appear two articles on 
the same question from the Teachers’ 
College undergraduate slant. The 
March issue will concern itself with the 
School of Journalism Theorists’ view- 
point. The ideas bearing upon this im- 
portant function of the Teacher Col- 
lege publication will be brought into 
conflict and support at a round-table 
discussion planned for Saturday morn- 
ing of the March convention. The three 
angles will be represented in a panel 
discussing after which the meeting will 
be thrown open for discussion to all 
delegates. Other important features 
are planned for the convention includ- 
ing a clinic for the dissection of Teach- 
er College publications only. 

It is the sincere wish of the Executive 
Board that Teachers’ College Press 
groups all over the country will care- 
fully watch and evaluate the evolution 
of this new association and will ap- 
praise the results which it secures. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by 
contacting any of the following mem- 
bers of the Executive Board. 

Advisers—Grace Porter, Salem Nor- 
mal School, Salem, Mass.; Elizabeth 
Rosengarten, Philadelphia Normal 
School, Trenton, N. 


Student members: Faye Schulman, 
chairman, Trenton State Normal 
School, Trenton, New Jersey; Bernard 
Hughes, Stroudsburg Normal, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; Herbert Jones, 
Bridgewater Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass.; John N. Patterson, sec- 


retary-treasurer, 242 West Harvey 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANNUAL ASSETS... 


[In every issue of “The Review”, 
you will find a column of this nature 
devoted to what the annuals of these 
United States are doing.—Editor. | 
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ROM the “Kalibre” of the DeKalb 

(Ill.) Township High School, one 
finds that the unique theme or idea 
around which Miss Ellendore Lampton, 
adviser, and Kathleen Rowles, editor, 
built their book, was Time. As one 
read the book, he followed the school’s 
entire program period by period, thus 
getting more than a bird’s eye view of 
the school. “By giving this cross sec- 
tion of school work,” Miss Lampton 
wrote, “I feel that we are advertising 
the good work of our school to the 
community and thus are making it 
more popular.” 

,*¢ F 


For a promotion scheme, Miss Louise 
Kelly and Mr. J. W. Williams, editorial 
and business advisers respectively of 
“The Coyote” of Wichita Falls (Texas) 
High School, write that they give dis- 
counts for early payments, include the 
payment for the photograph that goes 
into the book, give a ticket to the class 
play when the purchaser pays in full 
for the book, and finally they start the 
purchase of the annual when the pic- 
tures are made. As they carry no ad- 
vertising, their budget reveals that they 
have an income of over five hundred 
dollars that is received from the rental 
of caps and gowns to the seniors. Fur- 
thermore, in the past eleven years, 
there has been no deficit in their 
budget! 
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As the year 1935 marked the Ter- 
centenary of Secondary Education, the 
“Semi-Annual Blue and White” of Los 
Angeles (Cal.) High School, of which 
Miss Grace W. Lavayea is adviser, car- 
ried this as their theme. Miss Lavayea 
writes, “The theme of the ‘Semi-An- 
nual’ is always the theme of the entire 
school for the term, for Senior A es- 
says, for lectures, and for all speeches 
at Commencement. We believe that 
every Senior A, even with 726 students 
in the senior class, shouid have a direct 
or indirect share in the creation of his 
‘Semi-Annual.’ Staff members visit all 
English classes of every grade, too, to 
enlist participants in poetry, short story 
and essay contests.” 

The two-fold purpose of the “Blue 
and White” is “to give opportunity for 
expression in literary, journalistic and 
art work and to make a permanent 
record of every department of student 


life.” 
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A special feature of the last term’s 
“Blue and White” was “tipped-in pic- 
tures” of which 21,000 were pasted in 
the book by seniors during their off 
hours, for the sake of economy. 

Miss Lavayea concludes by stating, 
“The ‘Semi-Annuals’ are in constant 
use by the administration when grad- 
uates are candidates for recommenda- 
tions, honors, and references for em- 
ployment. The ‘Semi-Annual,’ of Los 
Angeles High School is an integral part 
of student life.” 

o wee 

In Portland, Oregon, “The Card- 
inal” of Lincoln High School, Mr. O. 
L. Wills adviser, had its entire book 
lithographed. 

yt 

The “Maroon,” Johnson High 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota, carried a 
new plan for senior panels in their 
book last term. Miss Georgia L. Nich- 
ols writes, “We adopted a new plan for 
senior panels, using only identification. 
Then, we made a senior logue which 
we ran partly through the advertising 
section, listing the honors, clubs, and 
events that the student took part in. 
We feel this makes for neatness and 
treats all alike.” 


From Overseas 
(Continued from Page 10) 


tedly the cover was cheap in the other 
sense; it had to be. But it was def- 
initely of the same class as the ‘Play- 
house’ posters which our correspondent 
rightly admires, plain and direct. 

3. “Something striking.” “Trade 
circulars.” “Cinema posters.” This 
is just a muddle. Cinema posters as 
a class are vulgar, badly designed and 
meanly coloured. No artist ever touch- 
es them. “Trade circulars” are often 
designed by artists—McKnight Kaut- 
fer for example—whose work has re- 
peatedly been praised for its vigour 
and originality. Of course they are 
striking; so they should be, and so 
should the cover of a magazine be, es- 
pecially when it appears only three 
times a year. 

4. “The real trouble with our cor- 
respondent comes out in his last asser- 
tion. He is orthodox because he is 


too timid to be anything else.”-—J. M. 
M. 


Heads Set Flush 
Heads flush with the left hand mar- 
gin are featured in “The College 
Star” of Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College at San Marcos. 


Report of Fall 


Meeting of Advisers 
(Continued from Page 7) 


1 from administration of school 
concerned. 

1 from School Board, if practi- 
cable. 


1 from local business field. 


Send identical letters to all or a se- 
lected few of local papers inviting them 
to name one representative each. (As 
not all local papers will co-operate, it 
is not likely their representatives wiil 
outnumber others.) 


Include also editors and advisers of 
those school publications that may 
serve as mediums in this program. Add 
other members as local needs dictate. 
Select a chairman and secretary. 


II. School publications develop 
Special Themes set up by this com- 
mittee. 


III. Representatives of local papers 

prepare articles in advance. 

A. Summarizing and pointing up 
content and purpose of planned 
issues of school publications, 
using galley proofs as sources. 

B. Interpret school to whole com- 
munity. 

C. Release story on day Special 
Theme issue is published. 

IV. Secretary of Special Committee 

report above plans to: 
Miss Florence B. Barber, 
Box 428, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


V. Secretary also send copies of edi- 
tions of school publications so devel- 
oped, together with clippings fromm 
local papers, to Miss Barber. 


VI. Send inquiries at any time about 
local problems in connection with the 
United Front Program for school pub- 
lication. 


VII. Work fast, as each Special 
Theme Issue requires a considerable 
amount of advance planning. Review 
the first general bulletin carefully. 

(Signed) L. Greenwalet, 
President, C. S. P. A. Adviser 
Association, and author of 
“United Front Program.” 


Story In NYA 
Most of the Teachers College and 


Normal School publications have car- 
ried front page stories this fall on the 
number of students in their institution 
working under the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. As the present organiza- 
tion of the NYA also provides for 
work for high school students there’s 
a possibility of a story if your school 
has signed up for the grant. 
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Need More Subscribers? - 


Run A Contest 


CONTESTS PROMOTE INTEREST 


By WALTER C. VAN BUREN 
Editor, ‘THE RECORD,” State Teachers College Newspaper, Buffalo, N. Y. (1934-35) 


Editor-in-Chief, “THE ELMS,” College Year Book for 1936 


NE of the biggest problems that 
most school editors face is that 
of subscriptions. Without a large 

percentage of subscribers, the school 
paper cannot be successful. Of course 
you may rely on the income derived 
from advertisements, to finance the 
paper, but this income is greatly af- 
fected by the number of subscribers 
you have. If you can show a merchant 
that you have eighty, ninety, or even 
one hundred percent circulation in 
your school, he certainly will be more 
willing to advertise than if you have 
only twenty or thirty percent of the 
students reading the paper. 


To get this large circulation, the 
most important thing is to promote 
“reader interest.” Create a demand for 
your paper. Take a tip from the radio 
sponsors, and conduct contests. Con- 
tests create a greater interest in the 
school paper by the present subscribers, 
and also bring in new ones. Some of 
the largest daily papers in the United 
States recognize the value of contests, 
and it is not uncommon to see such 
papers as “The New York Herald- 
Tribune,” “The Chicago Tribune,” 
“The New York Daily News,” and 
“The Buffalo Evening News,” sponsor- 
ing a contest of some kind. 


EFORE a contest can be announced, 

you must have prizes. You need 
not worry about buying prizes if you 
have a good business manager, or other 
person of sales ability. Have him ex- 
plain the new feature to your local the- 
atre manager, stationery or clothing 
store manager. They will be only too 
willing to give you a pair of tickets, a 
box of stationery, boy’s tie, or girl’s 
scarf, or similar prizes. Of course, you 
should mention their business in the 
story about the contest. You could also 
get the coach or dramatic club to do- 
nate a pair of tickets to one of the 
football games or plays. There. are 
many other kinds of prizes that you 
may get that will interest the readers, 
and create a demand for your paper. 


There are various kinds of contests 
that can be used in a school newspaper. 
Two kinds are described here, and no 
doubt there are many others that will 
Suggest themselves as you read of 
these. I have found that a contest that 
involves the minimum amount of work 
on the part of the student will bring 
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Walter C. Van Buren 
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in the greatest returns. Such contests 
of the “guessing” type, or those in 
which the contestant submits a name 
for such things as the team mascot, the 
school magazine, or the biology lab 
skeleton are excellent types. 


” Ppp sot involving pictures at- 
tract immediate attention, and be- 
cause of this they become popular with 
the readers. If your paper can use pic- 
tures, by all means try to get a contest 
which has a picture as the central idea. 
Quite by accident the material for one 
of the contests I conducted came to me. 
At the time, a contest was far from my 
thoughts, but later it proved to be a 
good idea. 


In connection with a story regarding 
a speaker who was to appear in assem- 
bly, a cut which was on file was to be 
used. When a proof of the halftone 
was made, it was found that it wasn’t 
a picture of the speaker. None of the 
staff members knew the man pictured, 
so the idea occurred to me to print the 
picture, and see if any of the students 
could recognize the man. A contest 
was planned, the story written, and the- 
atre tickets secured. The contest 
worked out very satisfactorily. 


Another contest which brought in a 
very large number of entries was a 
“basketball score guessing contest.” 
The contest was announced before the 
big game of the season, and all entries 
were in the afternoon before the game. 
The story and official ballot, as printed 
in the newspaper, are shown here. 

In conducting any kind of a contest, 
it is well to follow a few general rules 
which will aid in getting the most out 
of a contest. First of all, in approach- 
ing a merchant for prizes, be sure to 
have your plans outlined so that he can 
see what you propose. Show him that 
his business will be mentioned in the 
story about the contest. A good method 
of giving a merchant this publicity in 
return for prizes is to have the story 
contain a statement such as, “The 
Jonesville High News, in co-operation 
with the Jonesville Theatre will sponsor 
a Football Score Guessing Contest.” 


A NOTHER important matter not to 
be overlooked is the statement of 
rules. Make the rules as simple and as 
clear as possible. Be sure to state what 
arrangements have been made in case 
of a tie. There should be a rule exclud- 
ing all staff members of the paper from 
entering the contest. This is not be- 
cause they have any advantage over the 
other students, but in order to prevent 
any “hard feelings” that may arise 
from it. If a staff member entered a 
contest, and won it, there would always 
be some students who would believe 
that the contest wasn’t conducted prop- 
erly, and that it was “fixed,” to keep 
the prize within the newspaper organ- 
ization. It is also well to have a rule 
stating that “the decision of the judges 
shall be final.” 

In conducting a contest, always re- 
member that you must choose a cotnest 
that will appeal to your own readers. 
Always get one that relates to the 
school or its activities, and you will be 
sure to attract a number of interested 
readers. The more readers you interest, 
the more boosters you have for the pa- 
per, and the more boosters, the better 
your paper will be. 


Title Speaks Plainly 
“B. S. or Bachellor of Scandal” is 
the uncamouflaged title of “The North- 
east Missourian,” State Teachers Co!- 
lege, Kirksville, Mo., personals column. 
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Selling Your Publication 
to the National Advertiser 


(Continued from Page 2) 


contact. One is the account executive, 
who has general charge and supervis- 
ion of the particular advertising you 
seek to obtain. The other in the space 
buyer, the man or woman who makes 
up the schedules, spends the adver. 
tiser’s money in doing just what his 
title implies, buying space in various 
publications and media. 

It is highly essential also, of course, 
that you establish and maintain a con- 
tact with the advertiser himself. How- 
ever much the advertiser delegates 
these duties to an agency, his adver- 
tising is still such an intimate and es- 
sential part of his business that he 
maintains a fairly close supervision 
over it himself. 

In selling the advertiser, it is neces- 
sary that you maintain relations not 
alone with the advertising manager and 
his department, but with the sales man- 
ager and his problems. Advertising is 
an arm of selling. Selling is the most 
important if not the only function of 
advertising. Sales managers wield 
large and decisive influence over the 
expenditure and allocation of adver- 
tising appropriations. 

It is always advisable, too, to main- 
tain some contact with the retail out- 
lets. The retailer is the last point of 
contact between the advertiser and the 
purchaser. It is the retailer who knows 
most intimately the whims and fancies 
of the consumer, who knows what con- 
sumers want, what they balk at, and 
other highly essential data. His ad- 
vice and recommendations are eagerly 
sought and frequently closely heeded 
by wise advertisers. If you can per- 
suade a retailer of the importance of 
your medium in the sale and distribu- 
tion of a product or service and he 1s 
willing to make a recommendation to 
the advertiser you have gone a long 
way toward influencing the advertiser 
to spend his money with your publi- 
cation. 


A SERIOUS handicap under which 

school publications labor in their 
business and advertising management 
is the lack of continuity in direction. 
This is not at all as serious on the edi- 
torial side, where change, new names, 
new talents, are indeed desirable with 
each new term. 

On the advertising side, however, 
success frequently does not come until 
after long and arduous effort which 
does not fail or falter under disap- 
pointment after crushing disappoint- 
ment. The advertiser in many in- 
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stances must be put through a long 
course of education in the advantages 
your medium will give him in selling 
his product or service. Those who 
write for school publication are com- 
peting only with the few hundred or 
less among the several thousand stu- 
dents in the school who are also writ- 
ing for publication. But in selling ad- 
vertising space in your school publica- 
tion you are competing with thousands 
of other publications, many with high- 
ly organized, experienced and efficient 
sales organizations. In selling adver- 
tising for your school publication you 
are competing in a fast and furious 
race for the advertiser’s dollar. 

The fact that your selling staffs 
change from term to term is in itself 
not so serious as the fact that the di- 
rection of your sales effort changes 
as frequently. This presents the dan- 
ger that an effort carried along almost 
to success during one administration 
will be lost when a new administration 
comes in and begins all over again 
along different, perhaps less vigorous 
or intelligent lines. 


HE solution for this may lie some- 
what in creation of alumni com- 
mittees. Perhaps it would be well to 
induce each graduating business man- 
ager and advertising manager to serve 
on a continuing and permanent com- 
mittee which will have general super- 
vision over the advertising policies and 
plans of the publication. In this way 
a continuity of effort may be attained 
that should be resultful in winning 
your publication a place on the adver- 
tiser’s schedule, and keeping it there. 
In recent years there has come into 
prominence another means of selling 
advertising. This is the group selling 
plans. Several publications, not neces- 
sarily issued by the same publisher, are 
grouped together and sell space not 
in each publication but in the entire 
group. This gives the advertiser a 
greater circulation, of course, and en- 
ables the publication to offer a lower 
rate. Thus many publications obtain 
advertising that otherwise might pass 
them by without as much as a glance. 
There is a weakness in this kind of 
selling effort of which many advertisers 
are not aware. True, they obtain large 
circulation at low cost in many group 
plans. But much of this circulation 
may be a dead loss to them, while in 
areas where special advertising effort 
is necessary or desirable the group of - 
fers them only weak representation. 


It is worthwhile, however, especially 
in efforts to obtain certain kinds of 
national advertising, for school publi- 
cations to consider banding together 
and offering space not in publication 
but in a group. Regional considerations 
would probably be paramount in for- 
mation of such groups. 


W HETHER you sell your publica- 
tion singly or in a group, it is 
advisable to study the special problems 
of the advertiser and suggestion how 
your publication can solve them or 
help in their solution. In England 
more than in the United States, the 
newspapers sell advertising ideas di- 
rectly to the advertiser—and their ideas 
frequently succeed in selling lots ot 
space and netting them considerable 
extra revenue. 

An outstanding instance of the sale 
of an idea to an advertiser by a sales- 
man representing a medium is found 
in the current Lucky Strike cigarette 
campaign on the theme, “I am your 
best friend.” A salesman, anxious to 
sell his medium, hit on this theme, of- 
fered it to the advertiser, and suc- 
ceeded thereby in getting a $750,000 
contract for himself. Not bad. Doubt- 
less many of you in this audience to- 
day are concealing million dollar ideas 
that before long will blossom out and 
make me and all others engaged in sell- 
ing advertising sit up and take good 
notice. More power to you. 

Just as the proper study of man is 
man, the proper study of an advertis- 
ing man or woman is advertising. No» 
better medium for the study of adver- 
tising offers itself than your daily 
newspaper which, with its variety anc 
quantity of advertising, is a daily jour- 
nal of the commercial world of yout 
city. 

Throughout the country, advertisers 
follow closely the New York news- 
papers to see how the leading stores 
and advertisers present their messages 
to what is the largest market in the 
country. 

In this connection “The New York 
Times” merits your earnest study. For 
sixteen years “The New York Times” 
has been the leading advertising me- 
dium in New York, publishing each 
month during all those years a greater 
volume of advertising than any other 
newspaper in this market. 

This record of “The New York 
Times” is even more significant be- 
cause of the standards of advertising 
acceptability enforced by “The Times.” 


These standards keep out of its columns 


advertising that is false, misleading or 
fraudulent. More and more, publica- 
tions are beginning to insist that ad- 
vertising be truthful, accurate and re- 
liable. An advertiser who does not ad- 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Censorship In School Newspapers 


By THOMAS E. ROBINSON 


Junior High Number 4, Trenton, N. J. 


VIDENCE is being adduced in in- 
E creasing quantity to show that 
student staffs are feeling, as never 
before, the virus of self-expression that 
demands utter freedom from facultv 
restraint. 


The right of pupil editors to instigate 
and further peace-day demonstrations 
through the columns of the school 
newspaper last May produced innum 
erable clashes between staffs and ad- 
ministrators, who held that participa- 
tion in such propagandistic movements, 
despite their merits, was essentially op- 
posed to the policies of their institu- 
tions. 


The disagreement between adminis- 
trators and editors regarding the func- 
tion of the school publication seems to 
have been intensified in the last few 
years of rapid change during which 
the most traditional of institutions have 
seen their foundations shifting and top- 
pling under the unprecedented pres- 
sure of economic and political inse- 
curity. 


DMINISTRATORS have been ac- 
customed to regard the school 
publication as one of many educational 
projects under their direction and con- 
trol. They have encouraged the devel- 
opment of the paper and magazine in 
the belief that an enriched, better- 
balanced program would result. The 
newspaper has become an integral part 
of their planned policy. If the news- 
paper becomes subversive and antagor- 
istic to other elements in the program, 
then its influence is destructive and it 
should be removed. At least this is the 
belief of many principals. 

But the editor often looks at the 
matter in a different light. He likens 
himself to the head of a metropolitan 
daily, whose chief duty is to print all 
the news regardless of whose feet are 
trampled upon. He refuses to print 
indecent material, but as for the rest 
“His is the eye that discovers injustice 
and wrong-doing, and his is the pen 
that flays them.” He strives to bring 
back the era of personal journalism. 
He sees himself as St. George slaying 
the dragon. 


A HIGH school editor recently in- 


formed the writer that he at that 


time was gathering material for an 
expose of honor society admissions that 
would “split the school wide open.” 
In a round-table discussion of stu- 
dent editors at the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association last March one cote- 
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Presents Ideas on 
‘Pressing Problems’’ 


C ENSORSHIP, I believe, 
pressing problem of the day 


” 


among students,” writes Mr. Robin- 
son. “I submit a few thoughts on 
the subject in the hope that they 
may result in bringing the problem 
to the front where discussion may 
produce definite realization as to the 
relationship that should exist between 
school and staff.” 


* 


rie of participants disclosed how they 
had instigated an editorial campaign 
of criticism against the basketball coach, 
whose selection of “regulars” had not 
met with their approval. The best men, 
they claimed, adorned the bench. 

At the same meeting one editor heat- 
edly defended the right of the paper 
to exclude from its columns news of a 
department which had refused to co- 
operate with him on several previous 
occasions. “Teachers who state that 
they are too busy to give information 
when requested must be brought to 
terms,” he declared. 


BU you may ask, is it not one of 
the functions of the faculty adviser 
to reject objectionable articles, and to 
delete parts of other stories that are 
opposed to the policies of the school? 
Is he not the alter ego of the adminis- 
trator, entrusted with the task of direct- 
ing the paper in such a way that it acts 
in harmony with the many other de- 
partments and activities of the school? 
In addition to being the trainer of his 
young charges in the art of writing, is 
he not supposed to be the official 
“censor”? 

The answer is thrice yes. But above 
all else the term censorship inflames 
young editors. They resent fiercely the 
mutilation and the rejection of their 
articles under the guise of censorship. 

Censorship is an emotionally colored 
word. It implies restraint, and restraint 
of adolescents must be accompanied by 
great authoritative force to be even 
temporarily effective. 


brine writer prefers to eliminate the 
term censorship from the vocab- 
ulary of the adolescent editor. He pre- 
fers to consider censorship as part of 
the more general term of “training.” 
He feels that children must be taught 
what is suitable to print, just as thev 





are taught how to write what is printed. 
Both functions of the adviser must be 
judiciously combined and co-ordinated, 
to the end that children may become 
their own censors. 

It is uneconomical to separate the 
two functions. Every article arbitrarily 
rejected on terms of policy after a child 
has laboriously and lovingly polished 
his literary gem means hours of wasted 
work on the part of the child, and the 
engendering of an emotional attitude 
that may curtail or even terminate his 
productivity. On the other hand, a 
knowledge of the underlying principles 
of the school and of the purpose of the 
paper usually lends an_ interpretive 
quality to the article that increases its 
effectiveness. 

The writer believes it imperative for 
an adviser to work out with the staff 
from the beginning of the training 
period a group of guiding principles 
that they can accept as reasonable and 
necessary. If the group understanding 
is skillfully inculcated, and is constant- 
ly applied to every article written, the 
proble mof censorship is solved. Cen- 
sorship is metamorphosed into merely 
a reference to the cree dof the staff, 
“Does this item of news conflict with 
the second purpose of our paper?” 


HE writer believes the following 

understandings on the part of staff 
members and advisers are necessary to 
the successful, harmonious publication 
of a school paper. He believes that 
unless these understandings become 
part of the child’s equipment, the child 
has been only partly trained, and po- 
tentially is a force for more evil than 
good on a school newspaper staff. 


1. The school newspaper is but one 
of many educational projects in 
a well-balanced school program. 
If it fails to harmonize with the 
rest of the program, and if it 
interferes with the effectiveness 
of other elements of the program 
that in themselves are considered 
worthwhile, it becomes destruc- 
tive to the policies of the school 
and is better removed from the 
scene. 


2. The editor is the assistant and 
aide of the faculty. It is his duty 
to direct the content of his paper 
that it becomes an interpretation 
of what the school is attempting 
to do for the student, and an 
impetus toward the complete ad- 
justment of the student in the 
program of the school. The 
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closer the contact between staff 
and faculty the better the paper 
will serve the school community. 
The school can be built around 
a newspaper only if the news- 
paper adequately represents all 
that the school stands for. 

The staff has no proprietary in- 
terest in the newspaper. They are 
memely entrusted with the task 
of using it in the best interests 
of the school. And since the staff 
is a very small minority, it cannot 
usurp for itself the privilege of 
deciding what is in the best inter- 
ests of the school. 

The newspaper gives to the pub- 
lic its most complete impression 
of the school. It is the duty of 
the staff to make that impression 
a favorable one. For this reason 
articles may have to be rewritten 
several times, until they are the 
best that the staff can produce. 
For this reason, too, a student 
must not be incensed if his story 
is polished by a more skillful 
staff member before publication. 


OO, the necessity of putting one’s 

best foot forward mustt automatic- 

ally guide the editor in his selection 

of the news that may be printed. There 

is much that happens in a school that 

better can be remedied in the assembly 

hall or in the home room. There is no 

need to emblazon it over the commun- 

ity. The writer has in mind an editoria! 

published last year in a California pa- 

per, in which was criticized the practice 

of certain students of expectorating 

from an elevated archway upon stu- 

dents passing beneath. In the same 

paper appeared the information that a 

student had broken his leg during the 

initiation rites of the Honor Society 

held in the evening in the home of a 

member. Both of these items, the writ- 

er feels, could better have been handled 

than through the columns of a school 
newspaper. 

The school newspaper must ele- 

vate. It must be constructed to 

raise gradually the tastes of the 

student body. It is different in 

this respect from the metropoli- 

tan daily, which seeks always to 

give its readers what they want. 

regardless of the effect its con- 

tents may have upon them. The 

adventures children have while 

playing truant may be interesting. 

The fact that three run-away stu- 

dents are being sought by police 

for participation in a series of 

crimes will be eagerly read. But 

such news items have no place 

in the columns of a school news- 

paper. Children may clamor for 

joke columns, but it is the task 

of the staff gradually to wean 
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them away from such pabulum 
by substituting a more mature 
type of humor in other forms of 
feature columns. 

All departments of the school 
must be proportionately repre- 
sented in the news columns. Some 
departments are more difficult to 
publicize than others. But as long 
as the paper represents the 
school, the staff must in its col- 
umns reveal a picture of a well- 
balanced institution. 


— his membership on the staff, 
the reporter receives extra, moti- 
vated composition training. He derives 
an understanding of the workings of 
his school community. He is afforded 


an opportunity to serve his school. But 
he does not become the owner of the 
paper. The paper belongs to the 
school, and must serve the school. 


It is quite apparent that the conflicts 
arising between administrators and edi- 
tors regarding what shall be printed is 
but symptomatic of the need of agree- 
ment on a group of basic purposes of 
the school newspaper. 


And when advisers conceive of cen- 
sorship as an inseparable part of train- 
ing, and when children are taught the 
purposes of the school newspaper as 
thoroughly as they are taught the ele- 
ments of writing, then both staff mem- 
bers and administrators can meet on 


solid ground. 


The Sacred Cows of Headline 
Structure Begin To Topple 


FTER years of patient endeavor, 
faculty advisers from coast to 
coast have taught their headline 

writers the established forms and pro- 
cedures and now it looks zs if they 
would have to start all over again. 
During the past summer, newspapers 
began to break away from the familiar 
structures. Our first intimation of this 
was in the heads for continued stories. 
A four deck, front page headline on 
the latest move of some government 
bureau might have no more than “ 
Uy. &. ” on the continuation on an 
inside page. The row between Italy 
and Ethiopia which took a four column 
head on page one might be simply 
ss Italy ” or “.. Ethiopia. ..”, 
while the harassed Council of the 
League of Nations might draw only 
a Geneva on the fourteenth 


page. 


I T was a change from the normal 
and as such attracted much atten- 
tion from 


readers and from other 
newspapers. The second step was a 
change in the heads themselves. Buc 
the best explanation can come from 
one of the innovators, Mr. Earle Mar- 
tin, editor of the Cleveland “News.” 
That city has produced some fine ex- 
amples of student newspapers; in fact. 
the style was established there which 
has since been followed in other parts 
of the country. And the advisers to 
the Cleveland school publications have 
long been in the advance guard in all 
that pertains to the school press field. 
We are curious to see what their reac- 
tion to the new format of one of their 
city’s papers will be and we are watch- 
ing the papers they advise for an an- 
swer to our thought. 

Writes Mr. Martin in “NNewsdom,” 
the weekly newspaper for journalists, 


‘A NEWSPAPER headline should 

tell a story and tell it so that 
it can be read 

“In the average newspaper in Amer- 
ica today, the headline too frequently 
doesn’t do that 

“Because copy-desk men are com- 
pelled to use a rigid count in conform- 
ity with the old idea of balance, head- 
lines become stilted. In seeking words 
that fit the count, the headline writer 
uses language that sometimes mislead 
the reader and compels him to read 
the headline a second time so he can 
find out what it really means. Such 
words as ‘flays,’ ‘raps,’ ‘blasts,’ ‘flees,’ 
are old standbys which make a news- 
paper page a dictionary of cliches. 

“Another criticism of the American 
newspaper page is that too much em- 
phasis is placed on type and not enough 
on the white space behind it. Less type 
and more white space make for a more 
attractive page. 

“The newspaper page looks crowded, 
dull, gray, hard to read and mashed 
together. 


“A page can be sharpened and 
brightened by the addition of 10 to 
15 per cent of white. It is easier to 
read a page of 6 point leaded than a 
page of solid 7 point. The white space 
gives contrast and makes the type 
more legible. 

“The Cleveland ‘News’ was using 
7 point on a 7'% point slug. In an at- 
tempt to get more white space, we 
changed to 7-on-8 and later to 7-on- 
8%. That meant losing 1% inches of 
type in a column. But it was worth 
losing. 


HEN we experimented with 
headlines. Borrowing an idea 
from England, we decided that the 
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most legible headline was a Bodoni 
bold upper and lower case, with no let- 
ter count. 

“In using the unmeasured lines, we 
decided that reader habit argued for 
using flush left for both lines. 

“The innovation freed our headline 
writers from years of enslavement to 
count. As you might expect, they ob- 
jected at first. But now they are all 
enthusiastic about the change. 

“Then the ‘News’ dropped extra 
banks, since surveys reveal that only 
10 per cent of the readers look below 
the display bank of the headline. 

“This simplified the reader’s task, 
and also saved us from 2 to 2% col- 
umns of space daily. We won back 
more than we had lost when we leaded 
the body of our stories. 

“As a result, the first page of the 
‘News’ presents an irregular appear- 


ance. The chunks of white space lift 
the page. The headlines are emphati- 
because of the sharp contrasts. And 
they tell stories more naturally and 
conversationally because the writer 
can pick his words.” 


I T might pay the up to date teacher 
of news writing and the adviser 
to the school publication to write for 
a few copies of the “News.” 


This Association has been accused 
of attempting to “standardize” the 
school publications. That is far from 
our desire. What we do wish is to 
bring to the attention of all members 
and readers of the “Review” that there 
are fundamentals that must be ob- 
served; that tact and good taste are 
paramount; but that originality and in- 
dividuality are nearest to our heart’s 


desire-—J. M. M. 


Student Writing 
Published in 


Annual Volumes 
(Continued from Page 5) 
organization of the school. In addition 
to the thrill of seeing his own aspira- 
tions in print, each Humours Society 
member is the proud possessor of a tiny 

gold pin in recognition of his work 
Those behind the publication have 
worked hard. John Hay art classes 
furnished the illustrations, John Hay 
students have printed the booklet. All 
have co-operated in the hope that the 
contents of this little book will not 
only provide pleasant reading, but will 
encourage other students to attempt to 
express the dreams, the fancies, the 
ideas of youth.” 


HE 1935 volume, printed on cream 

colored book paper with un- 
trimmed edges, boasted of sixty literary 
contributors. Full recognition is given 
—even to the faculty members—for 
services performed in its production. 
The back of the title page says, “Cover 
by Judith Tatonette and Robert Boggs 
of the Art Class of Mrs. Helen Chu- 
doba; Illustrations by Commercial Art 
Classes of Miss Beatrice Detlafs; Edit- 
ing under the direction of Miss Clara 
Ewalt; Printing by Classes of Charles 
M. Hyde.” 

This volume bespeaks the care and 
attention which went into its make-up 
and as a book alone, aside from its 
literary value, which is of the highest 
order, it stands as a fine example of 
typography and book-making. 


The C.S. P. A. 
Insignia 


For staff members of member- 
publications only 





This gold filled insignia may be 
secured as a pin or as a charm. As 
a charm it will have a ring on the 
top. In either case it will be a most 
attractive emblem. 
ONLY ACTUAL STAFF MEM- 
BERS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THIS 
EMBLEM. THE FACULTY AD- 
VISER MUST ENDORSE EACH 
APPLICATION FOR IT. 
PIN or CHARM 50 cents 
This is not obligatory nor do we 
say that all should have it the 
members asked for it and the in- 
signia is ready for those who wish it. 
Send me a pin, charm, (cross out 
one) 
Enclosed is $ 
Name 
School 
Publication 
Staff Position 
Endorsed by 
Faculty Adviser. 
For quantity orders list names on 
one sheet and indicate to whom the 
package is to be sent. 
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Selling Your 
Publication To 


National Advertisers 
(Continued from Page 14) 


here to such standards is in danger of 
ruining his business by alienating cus- 
tomers. A publication that accepts ad- 
vertising that does not live up to such 
standards is in danger of alienating its 
readers and of turning reputable ad- 
vertisers away because they do not 
relish unfair competition. 

In advertising. as in its news and 
editorial policies, “The Times” is rec- 
egnized as the standard of the news- 
paper craft. In the editorial rooms the 
policy is followed of “All the news 
that’s fit to print.” In the advertising 
office the policy is, “Only the adver- 
tising that’s fit to print.” 

The main business of any publica- 
tion, of course, is in its editorial con- 
tent. The advertising policies of any 
publication must take these into con- 
sideration. In your publications you 
have a definite service to offer adver- 
tisers. If you organize your forces in 
telligently and aggressively there seems 
little reason why you should not ob- 
tain more advertising in fields you have 
never yet invaded, particularly in the 
feld of national advertising. I urge 
you onward to success, and welcome 
you as worthy and friendly com- 
petitors! 


Tercentenary Issue 


of Local Paper 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Hopkins Hospital at the time of the 
printing. 

The students of Selbyville Schoo! 
were proud to hear Dr. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing broadcast with reference to their 


project over Station WJZ during his 


National Youth Radio Conference 
hour. 
HE National Education Associa- 
tion, Department of Student 


Editors, Washington, D. C., awarded 
this issue the Tercentenary Memorial 
Award (Magna Cum Laude) which 
signifies that this was an outstanding 
contribution to education during the 
school year 1934-1935. Many of the 
high schools in the state used this is- 
sue as a basis for Tercentenary pro- 
grams and Tercentenary activities. 

Selbyville School has an enrollment 
of one hundred thirty-two pupils in 
both the junior and senior high schools. 
It is a consolidated system to which 
many of the girls and boys are trans- 
ported. 


More Than goo School Newspapers, Magazines and Annuals 
Testify to the Service That 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Sponsoring a Three-Day Annual Convention in March which is the Largest Gathering of School Editors 
in the World; 


Conducting an Annual Contest for Newspapers, Magazines and Annuals, printed and mimeographed; 


Publishing a Monthly Magazine, THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW, and Several Aids to Better School 


Publications. 


Members Located in Every State, the Territories, Foreign Countries. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 
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REMEMBER--Our new address is now 202 Fayerweather 


Hall---Please address your Publications and Communications to 


this new office. 


Primer of School Newspaper Technique 


This booklet of “boiled down” newspaper princip‘es and suggestions will help every member of 


your staff 


ORDER IN QUANTITY 
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